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New York, Sep. 15th, 1858. 



To the Him. James L. Alcorn, 
Of Uound Place, Coahoma County, 



My Dear Sie :— 

As father of the LeTee-syBtem, in at least that Slate, yoa are, 
tai puUic grotmds, the man of all others to whom ought to be 
dedicated the following results of my reflections and labors on 
the Levees of Mississippi. As a Legislator, as a County 
Commissioner, as a general Commissioner, for the conduct of 
those improvements, your zeal, energy, and talent, have con- 
tributed, in an eminent degree, to the present matnred 
prospects of the moot important material interests of yonr 
State — the drainage and reclamation of the great Valley of 
the Yazoo. As an agent, under yonr direction, in the accom- 
plishmeut of that great result, I am bound, therefore, to lay art 
your feet this summary of the views and rules by which I have 
been guided in that i^ency. 

Ah a private /riead, however, you of all my friends in this 
country, have the first claim on my feelings. Truthful, warm, 
and disinterested, as I have ever found you in our long and 
somewhat trying intercourse, it affords me cordial pleasure to 
give public evidence, by even the dedication of this vol- 
ume to you, of my profound conviction of your truth, warmth, 
and disinterestedness as a private friend. 

While your qualities of head — ^in the capacity, the courage, 
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the integrity, with which yon have managed the public inter 
estfl committed to yonr care — command my nnqnalified 
respect, it is privately a pleaanre to me—as publicly it is a 
duty — ^to inscribe to yon, as I here do, this result of my ezpe* 
rience and reflection on Biver-embankment. Accept it, my 
dear Colonel, as an hnmble expression of the honest regard of 
yonr ever faithfnl friend, 

WILLIAM HEWSON. 

F. S. Two years ago, this Toltune was commenced ; thoi^ 
in the intervals of leisure occnrring nnder active engagements 
of my mind, it had not been completed until to-day. 
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PREFACE. 



Immense public wealth is being* accumulated behind 
the Levees of the Mississippi. From Cairo to the Balize, 
millions of acres of the finest land in the world are being 
reclaimed from the Bear and the Panther, to briMf forth 
fruit for the enrichment of the American Union, and the 
luxury of private industry. Millions of money have 
already been expended on the works, behind which this 
great investment of enterprise — of labor and capital — is 
going" on ; and yet, up to the present hour, these expendi- 
tures have been made) to a great extent, without resrard 
to the teachings of a regularly digested experience. This 
book — devoted to the Levee, and to Levee interest — is, 
therefore, given to the public, the jirat attempt to reduce 
to order and to rule, the design, execution, and measure- 
ment of the Levees of the Mississippi. Hundreds of 
thousands of people are concerned to the extent of their 
fortunes — if not, even of their lives — in the subject treat' 
ed of here ; and hence is it unnecessary for the author to 
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8 PBEFAOE. 

apologize to the public, for an attempt to reduce a 
Bubject of such immense importance to an exact popular 
ralionale. ■ 

The necessities of a country so new as that along the 
Mississippi, place the management of its public works in 
the hands of unskilled men. This fact, coupled with 
others pruper to the case, commits the execution of the 
Mississippi Levees to the inexperienced good sense of 
the planter, or, less safe guide, to the inexperienced 
manipulations of the laborer, the wood-chopper, the me- 
chanic, who succeeds in obtaining from that planter 
employment as a Civil Engineer. This condition of 
things, is, under all the circumstances of the case, to 
some extent unavoidable; and in order, therefore, to 
make it comport as far as possible with the proper man- 
agement of the Levees, this summary of the principles 
and practice of Leveeing, is made in terms eqiially intel- 
ligible to the professional short-comings of those " En- 
gineers," and to the popular knowledge of those 
planters. 

Those gentlemen who, engaged on the Mississippi 
Levees are, in /act, Civil Engineers, will doubtless 
receive this humble volume favorably. They will, it is 
hoped, find something in it that may assist their labors 
direcUy, and much that will tend to strengthen their 
influence over the works, by convincing the intelligent 
planter, that those works are subjects of extensive reflec- 
tion and experiment in a certain department of know- 
ledge. 

This Memoir, humble as it is in its pretensions, will 
do good service to the "profession, and to the public, if it 
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PBEF A CE. 9 

assist the parties interested in Levees to discriminate 
belwefin the educated Engineer and the untrained pre' 
tender. 

This volume contains a short review of the History ot 
Embankments. Natural Phenomena of Rivers have also 
been considered in it briefly, especially those phenomena 
bearing more directly on the theory of Leveeing. The 
Engineer and Levee Commissioner will ftnd these heads 
of some value for their own guidance, and also, in obtain- 
ing that co-operation for t^ieir plans, which must always 
follow from enlightening, on the subject of those plans, 
the population living behind the Levees. 

The principles of Economy and Usefulness, touched on 
in this part of the subject, will be of great importance to 
the Engineer and to the Commissioner, in indicating use- 
ful reforms in the present system of Levee management 
and construction. 

The Earth-work tables included in the followmg pages, 
will be found of general interest. They embody a new 
■system of obtaining, by inspection, the areas of Earth- 
works in exact accordance with the prismoidal formula. 
They are alike applicable, as far as they extend, to the 
prisms of the Levee-bank, the Canal-bank or cut, the 
bank or cut of the Railroad. For slopes of a varying 
rate, or of greater extent than those given in the tables, 
the plan pursued in the preparation of those tables is 
equally applicable ; and is, therefore, highly valuable to 
the practical Engineer, as a means of simplifying to an 
extraordinary extent, the laborious reference necessary 
in such tables as Sir John McNeill's, for calculating quan- 
tiUtis by the prismoidal formula. 
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The Contractor on Levees is highly interested in the 
publication of the Earth-work tables included in these 
pages. Ignorance and carelessness have, too generally, 
characterized estimates of the quantities of Earth-work 
executed in Leveeing; the consequence being, some- 
times, large losses to the contractor, sometimes large 
losses to the public. These tables, placing the facts 
within the reach of both parties, guarantee, therefore, 
justice in all cases to each. The use of the tables as 
explained in the letter-^ress, j^ short and simple. Men 
of ordinary intelligence, knowing the heights of a Levee, 
at intervals of 100 feet, can tell with accuracy by those 
tables the solid content of the Levee. The Commissioner, 
the Engineer, the Contractor, and the Public, can, there- 
fore, bring these results within the compass of the popu- 
lar knowledge. 
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PRINCIPLES AND PRACTICE 



EMBANKING LANDS FROM RIVER-FLOODS. 



onAPTBR I. 

BSmCB OF THE HISTOBT OF BHBANKmO. 

" Leteeing " — ^Embanking i^ it is generally called — to confine 
rivers within tbeir banks, and bar the approach of the ses, and 
its eister eystein of back-drainage, bare, from a very early 
period, occupied the attention of individoals, goTemments and 
peoples. 

The Fhcenecians, Babylonians, Egyptians, Romans, Hindoo* 
stanees, and other East Indian nations, embanked low lands and 
drained marshes. Those nations chiefly inhabited alluvial 
plains, which, by their snperior richness of soil when reclaimed, 
amply repaid them in the abundance of their crops, at less 
labor than was necessary to expend in the cultivation of higher 
districts. History informs ns that the Babylonians and Egypt- 
ians were the first to adopt the system of reclaming waste 
Lulds by embankments. 

The low ground in the midst of which the city of Babylon 
was built, affords an early instance of the necessity of embank* 
ing ; and consequently taught its inhabitants the principles of 
constriction in earth works. The causeway thrown up over the 
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low groaods, on each aide of the Euphrates, leading to the cel- 
ebrated bridge over that river, is the most remarkable, becaose 
it is the most ancient, of which there is any record. 

Egypt, the land of floods and marshea, from the richness of 
its soil when reclaimed, was enabled at known periods of his- 
tory to supply daring times of dearth the impoverished nations 
around with com. Egypt, when subject to Bome, was the 
granary from whence supplies for that city were drawn. About 
2320 years before the Christian era, the greater part of Egypt 
waa an extensive marsh, which Men^s, the then-reigning 
Eing, undertook to reclaim. He diverted the course of the 
Nile into the middle of its valley or " bottom lands ;" cut water- 
courses and raised embankments to conflne the waters within 
them. His snccesBors, each in his tnm, made simUar improve- 
ments — raised mounds on which to build their cities, above 
overflow, and cut canals for irrigation. The celebrated Lake 
Moeris is represented as one of the moat remarkable works of 
ancient Eygpt ; and is supposed to have been executed bya King 
of that name ; and finished about 1385 years B. C. This Iiake was 
according to Herodotus 450 miles in circumference, and is said 
by some to have been in places 300 feet deep. * By means of 

• TUs mmmBry of thagrMtdi^aagvwM'kaof thapaatfbllom wHhoot qnMtloii 
the statementB of Histoiy. Het«, bowerer, it may be obaerred that this Lak« Hmril 
■toiy Beenu to be ouo ol thn most preposlerona inTeolioM of eren Herodotus. The 
pmnping neeeteaij lo keep such an ezcavalioD drj it w!lh mea all the appliancM 
vtabBBia ao incoDceivabla teal. The lifUug aud moTiog perfomiancea of the andeDt 
Egyptians are trtily nondarM, but how tha; couid have hnaled the inSoiCe volnne 
' of excaratioD from anch a "pit" as Lake Mfleris, with an ata-oft haul of some 30 
miles is beyond all compreheoBioa. Waiving, however, these difSoitlUee, the story li 
absurd. At ao average depth of 150 feet^-one-lialf the alleged maximum depth— 
the earth moved from Mceris would represent a content of 2,400,000 miiiuHu of cubLo 
farda. Supposing the EgypUans furnished wiUi the improved tools of modem ex- 
cavations, this work at thn late of 6000 cubic yarda per mas per year, would have 
conramed for"loMeningaiidlUUng" the tabor tor 11 months of 480 millions of men. 
Done as staled in the ragn of King Mniia, if It be sDVpoeed Chat he rrigned fof ersa 

Wci ' ii 1.'- *'nii' eiatfic si'i >-vu or ctwco-'iC /ot'e« loiAi 
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s canal it was supplied witli water for aix moatJiB in the jear^ 
this water daring the remaining siz months returmng to the 
river by a regular system of irrigation thronghont the whole 
extent of Egypt ; thne supplying the land with moisture during 
the dry season. This Moeris Caned, in itself a stupendoos 
effort of art, is still entire. It is 40 leagues in length. There 
were two others also in connection with the lake having sluices 
which were shut and opened alternately as the waters of the 
Nile varied in elevation. 

The ancient Bomana were more remarkable for the extent of 
their embankments, and the energy and skill pat forth for the 
reclamation of submerged lands, than any other nation before 
their time. They appear to have been the special guardians 
of the swamps and marshes of Europe. The inducements to 
this guardianship lay in the great superiority and richness of 
those soils as compared with the more elevated districts. 

The Romans embanked the Tiber near Rome, and confined 
the waters of the Fo in a similar manner for many miles from 
its emboncbure. Remains of their embankments are to be 
found in Holland, in most of the Fen-districts of England, and 
in other countries where their indomitable energy and perse- 
verance carried them. 

India presented originally great difficolties to oulture. Its 
physical and its atmospheric character combine to present for- 
midable draw-baoke to natural production. Consisting lai^ely 
of alluvial flats, the suddenness of its monsoon-runs, the short 
duration of those raios, and the long duration of the succeed- 
ing drought, place cultivation completely subject to these two 
conditions — irrigation at one season of the year, and drainage 
at another. Embankment is the prime means by which these 

48 jeaia, the work most luiTe employed for that period Id digging ak ne 10,000,000 
of abts bodied laborers ! 60 mllUons of people must therefore bfti4 Uted on tho wcdEI, 
■ud a like Dumber have boeo emt^jed feeding (heni. 
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have been accomplished ; and these embaukmenta, or, as thej 
are called in HindostaD, " Bunds," are the great artificial agents 
that have conferred the teeming luxuriance of the present 
state of that country on the soil of India. The " Bunds" of 
India, while damming back the fioods of the monBOOos from the 
rich flats behind them, run in double lines ; and by confining 
between them the waters of those floods, reticulate Hindostan 
with numberless canals. Naturally, these waters would escape 
at periods of overflow, through a few rivers ; but, distri- 
buted through numerous canals, they are retained on their 
passage to the sea sufficiently long to answer through the dry 
season the purposes of irrigation. To husband the too-copioas 
monsoon-rains, the natives have bnilt " Bunda" of great magni- 
tude across river-yaUies and streams, thus forming artificial 
lakes or reservoirs^ often of vast extent, as storehouses, to 
supply the wants of a dry season. From these the water is 
conducted for miles along the flanks of mountains, across 
gorges and valliee, and through the most difficult countries, 
irrigating the land in its descent. Tanght by the necessities 
of their country, the East Indian nations of by-gone ages have 
left behind them the remains of works of irrigation — monu- 
ments of their greatness — unsurpassed even by Egypt. One 
of these on the Island of Ceylon, an evidence of the enterprise 
and public spirit of the Cinghalese monarchs, is a good speci 
men of such works. It was formed of huge blocks of stone, 
strongly cemented together and Govered over with tnrf, a solid 
barrier fifteen miles in length, one hundred feet wide at base, 
sloping to a top width of 40 feet, and extending across tho 
lower end of a spacious valley. 

Egypt was nudoubtedly the cradle of tlie sciences, and par- 
ticnlarly Hydraulics. It remained, however, for later times to 
arrange the laws of fluids into well defined formula. This 
science seemed to lay dormant for many hundred years ; and 
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' it was not until during the eleventh and twelfth centuries, when 
it was thought necessary to make eeveral of the Italian rivers 
navigable, and to cut canals for drainage and irrigation, 3nd in 
the thirteenth century, when the practice of embanking and 
confining the rivera of Italy within their banks, waa adopted, 
that it can be said to have claimed the attention of the learned. 
Before the seventeentb century there wds scarcely any 
known digest of principles, by which, to carry out the works 
of the Hydraulic Engineer. 

In the year 1665, a Congress of the most celebrated scien- 
tific men met in Tnscany. At this Congress it was proposed 
by Caasini and Tiviana, to confine the Chiana by banks, and 
80 conduct it to the Amo. During a subsequent meeting, at 
which Torricelli was present, the embankment of the Chiana 
waa recommended on the ground that the rivers Amo, Tiber, 
and Fo, were confined by the same means. At this period, 
practical Hydrodynamics received a great impetus ; congres- 
sional meetings of scientific men were held, which, under the 
necessity of reclaiming all the snbmerged lands of Italy, called 
out the energies and talents of a host of the ablest philoso- 
phers of the age. The experience, experiments and writingSr 
brought forth under these circumstances laid the foundation 
of our knowledge of Hydraulics in nearly all its branches. 
Amongst the distinguished men contributing at that time to 
this subject, were Gallileo, Torricelli, Guglielmini, Poleni, 
Manfredi, Zendrini. 

A general system of embanking rivers, as a consequence of 
this movement amongst the savans of the day, was adopted in 
Italy, so that the Fo, Adige, Tiber, Amo, Keno, and their 
tributaries are now confined between high, artificial banks. 

Italy, irom the peculiarity of its physical character, seems 
adapted by nature for the cultivation of this science. Lol'tv 
mountains, frequent rain-falls, heavy snow-drifts, break the 
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region of the Alps and Appenines into, frequently, f'oamiDg 
torrents, torrents that, descending with headlong impetnosity 
to the more level country on the sea-board, pour destruction 
upon town and field. Along the low lands of the Po, perhaps 
the most fertile section of all northern Italy, from the destruc- 
tive character of its precipitous floods, immense changes have 
taken place from time to time. The river has frequently 
changed its course, filling lakes and marshes, destroying towns, 
and causing immense devastations. Hydraulic Engineering 
ha£ executed its first systematic works on the drainage of the 
Po ; and the nations of modern Europe have received there- 
from, knowledge which enabled them to carry on similar works. 
Prance, Spain, Holland, Germany, England and Ireland, are 
thus alike indebted in this department of practical science to 
Northern Italy. And, now, embankments which reclaim im- 
mense bodies of rich land abound throughout all Europe. 

Holland is well known to be low and flat. The alluvial de- 
posits brought down, before even the dawn of History, from 
the higher districts of Western Germany and Northern France, 
by the Scheldt, the Mouse, and the Rhine, resulted in a marine 
swamp, known now as the "Low Countries." This once salt- 
marsh has been erected into the rich and prosperous Kingdom 
of HoUand by "DikeB"or embankments. De Lnck, in the first 
volume of his Geological Travels, says. " that the sea banks on 
the coast of the North sea, at the mouths of the Eyder and Elbe, 
extend to not less than 350 miles." And by another author, 
" the Southern shore of the North sea is embanked to the ex- 
tent of 600 miles, the Southern shore of the Baltic for 1000 
miles, and the Bay of Biscay to the extent of 300 miles." All 
the great rivers of Germany and Holland, such as the Rhine, 
the Elbe, the Oder, the Leek, the Vaert, the Yssel, the 
Maes, have all been confined to their channels by embank- 
ments. 
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The Zealand Dikes or embankmeiita are said to be at least 
300 mileB in extent, and to cost for annual repairs, the large 
sum of $800,000 1 The sum expended for similar objects and 
for the regulation of the water-levels throughont Holland alone, 
amoants to $3,000,000 per annum t The early history ot 
embanking in Holland, Zealand, and other places, presents a 
series of calamities from the destructive power of water, 
almost QDparfdleled in history. 

England is probably indebted to the Romans for the first 
embankments on the Thames. " London" indicates by its 
derivation from the Saxon words " Lyn din," that it was once 
" the City of the Lake." And history tells ns that it owes its 
existence to the drainage of its site by embankments. The 
fact, however, may be settled without an appeal to history. It 
is well known that many of the marshes in the immediate 
vicinity of London — ^now under consideration, as subjects for 
embankment, are 12 feet below high tide in the Thames. The 
original marshy character of the ground on which the modern 
Babylon — like the ancient Babylon — stands, is indicated also 
by the fact, that many of its streets terminate with the word 
" Wall ;" the names of several towns and places, such as Black- 
wall, Mill-wall, Ac, on the Thames, are compounds of the same 
word, which in Kent, and Essex, is, to this day, the popular 
name for embankment. It is stated in an article published in 
the " Builder" of 22d August, 1857, headed, " Two Aspects o* 
London ;" that " All the space which is now so thickly covered 
with vast works, and occupied with living multitudeSt was a 
watery waste, as desolate as the neighborhood of Babylon at 
the present day. Standing on a high part of Glerkenwell, or 
Islington, it is easy to imagine the picture ; — a foreground of 
bedges, reeds, and willows. On the South East and West, a 
space of water extends to the base of the high-lands, present- 
ing the appearance of a large lake in which the channel of the 
Thames is not even deSned I" 
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The commencemetit of modern embanbmeDtB io England, 
took place under Cromwell, about Hie middle of the 17th 
century. In 14T8, however, the works undertaken by Bishop 
Morton, and snbBeqnently completed by Charles the First, 
conjointly with the Earl of Bedford, and his friends, reclaimed 
1,033,360 acrea of rich land. In the space of a few years, 
previously to the year 1661, about 425,000 acres of fens, 
morasses, or overflowed lands, were recovered in Lincolnshire, 
Cambridgeshire, Hampshire, and Kent. Through the exer- 
tions of Sir Cornelias Vermuyden — a Zealander, who confined 
the Wetland, and the Onse within artificial embankments, a 
district has been reclmmed from the sea, in England, lai^er 
than the whole Kingdom of Holland. Sir John Rennie, in 
conjunction with Mr. Telford, constructed the celebrated Nene- 
outfall, which, with the aid of banks, drained immense bodies 
of rich land. Mr. "Wiggins saya, that " the embankments on 
the coast of Essex atone, measure 220 miles." The principal 
rivers in England, subject to heavy freshets, are all embanked, 
the Thames, the Mersey, &c. 

Of late years, embanking overflowed lands has been carried 
on extensively in Ireland ; and in connection with the drain* 
age of those lands by deepening the beds of the principal 
rivers and their tributaries, has been done almost exdn- 
sively by the Government, at the expense of the owners of the 
improved lands. 

This summary of the historical facts of embanking is required, 
by the conciseness necessary in presenting the subject here, 
to be thus brief and general. Dugdale's history of embank- 
ing—an English work of great merit, will farnish the curious 
with the details of this great head of National industry ; but 
BulScient has been here said, to indicate the extent to which 
the subject of Leveeing may be considered within the pale 
of practical science, and extensive practical experience. 
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Indjvi'laal obaervation however extended will not, there- 
Tore, be hronght by reoiUy intelligent men into conflict with 
the teachings of a knowledge contributed to by so many 
distingoiBhed men, and tested by so many centaries of actual 
practice. 
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CHAPTER II. 

THE NATDBAL PHENOMENA OP RITBR8. 

Levees od the Mississippi are both important and costly. 
Works involving so much public and private interest, and so 
much public and private outlay, ought to be predicated on 
principle. To oppose the laws governing a mighty river, is a 
labor from which even the Hercules of American energy may 
well recoil, and therefore does it become a duty of common 
sense to place that energy, in dealing with the Mississippi, at 
a labor in the least possible discord with those laws. To do 
this, it becomes necessary in the first place, to study the habits 
of rivers generally, and of the Mississippi particularly when 
its habits are separated from those other rivers by specialities. 
The particular habits of the Mississippi may be made subjects, 
of local observations ; but in order to confine the sphere oi 
those observations to its proper limits, and to assist in its in* 
ferences, it is necessary to consider here in popular terms, tho 
general rules affecting the regime of rivers as applied specially 
to the Mississippi, 

Science is acquainted but generally with the causes by which 
river phenomena are influenced or the complicated laws by 
which they are governed. The little success that has attended 
the labors and reflections of enquirers on this subject from the 
time of Gallileo, is attributable to the difficulty of making cor- 
rect observations, and to the local specialities which exist in 
most rivers. The following review contains a summary of the 
exact laws, and approximate rules deduced from observations 
of rivers. 
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The snrface of a country may be generalized into a series of 
inclined planes — tliose planes ascending from the sea-level 
at the shore, to the mountain-heights of the interior. In a 
paper drawn up for the Institute of Civil Engineers by Mr. M. 
Butt Hewson, explanatory of the system pursued by him in 
carrying out certain works for the Board of Public Works in 
Ireland, the hydrographical distributions of rain-shed are thus 
indicated : " The snrface of a country is resolved by its 
drainage-waters into several systems of vallies. These vallies 
are termed by Engineer's rain or ' catchment ' basins. The line 
of lowest level in each of these is traced by a stream ; this 
stream tends to its debouching point, more or less tortuously, 
more or less inclined. A catchment-basin is generally resolv- 
able into several minor vallies associated together by the direct 
discharge of their respective streams into one common outlet ; 
the several points of this discharge marking the several steles 
of increase in the area of the basin. A great central valley 
traverses the lowest level of these river-baains, secondary vallies 
branching from each side of this, constituting in their turn 
central vallies to distinct portions of the whole catchment. 
Tertiary vallies — so to speak — branch again from these second- 
ary vallies, and like those secondaries, become so many distinct 
trunks to so many distinct systems of branch vallies. And so 
on until the soarces of mighty rivers are traced on all sides of 
their basins, into the ravines of far off ridges, and the gorges of 
snow-capped mountains." The physical features of a country 
being of this character, the fact of rain-falls results necessarily 
in the facts of Cascade, Rapid, Stream, Rivulet, and River. 
Drawn up by that great mechanical agent. Heat— evaporating 
water from the surface of the earth and of the sea — water-laden 
clouds, driven and distributed by the winds, are by varions 
causes precipitated on the land ; and bursting over any portion 
of a conntry thoir waters are congregated by gravity (rom tha 
higher into the lower vallies, and collecting strength as they 
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raah down tbcir several incliDed plaoes, push forward in tbair 
liownward course, over cataracts, down rapids, throngb lakea. 
and gently sloping streams, till nniting in one common gnmd 
volume in the primary valley, they roll forward to the sea, in 
the power and magnificence of a MiesisBippi, an Amazon, a 
Ganges, or a, Nile. The amount of water thus falling upon the 
earth is not less than thirteen hundred millions of gallona per 
second throughout the year ; one-half of this quantity is be- 
lieved to run off the surface of the earth directly in rivers, 
which is the cause of floods, one-fourth is evaporated and taken 
up by vegetation, and the remaining fourth passes into the 
earth, keeping up a constant supply to the numerous springs 
which, to a great extent, feed and preserve the summer flow 
of water-conrses. 

Large and small rivers are governed by the same laws, under 
the same circumstances. The smallest rivulet has its own 
catchment-basin, or rain-shed, corrodes the bank that confines 
it, and pushes forward towards the sea, in proportion to its 
strength, the matter thus detached and held in mechanical 
suspension by the rushing of its waters. This smallest rivulet 
is characterised by its overflows, its sand-bars, eddies, sinuosi- 
ties, and siltings-up of bed along its course, and at its mouth, 
in precisely the same manner as the great " father of waters," 
or any of the other mighty watercourses of the earth. 

The course of all rivers is so devious that the distance 
between their extremities is very frequently twice the length 
of their rectilinear ^stance. Every obstacle or projection in 
the bank where the soil is harder and of a more resisting 
nature, the slightest irregularities in the bottom and sides, 
partially obstruct its course ; and according to the magnitude 
of that projection, deflects, or tends to deflect, the current to 
the other side. This deflection of the current produces a 
circular motion in the water, which acting on the soft portions 
of the bank, hollows it out, forms eddies, and accelerates 
change in the direction of the current. 
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Overflows or freshets, in rivers are very variable in volume. 
They are dependent upon a variety of causes being brought 
to bear to produce them. Heat and cold, clouds and winds, 
forests and mountains, as first causes, are all intimately connect- 
ed with their origin ; cultivated lands, dense forests, water- 
beariug strata, and rocks of a permeable and of an impermeable 
natnre, as secondary causes, have each their respective 
iufluence in passing off rapidly, or in passing off slowly through 
springs, the waters falling upon them. The depth of rain-fall 
varies greatly in different hydrographical districts, so that two 
rivers with the same extent of rain-basin, may differ largely 
in the amount of their maximum volume. Bain-shed is greater 
in mountainous districts than in plains. It is greater in equa- 
torial than in polar regions, and varies, even in the same 
latitudes, to an extent often as great as that between Northern 
and Southern districts ; for instance, it is greater in Ireland 
than in Russia, and it is greater on the Western slopes of the 
Cascade and Rocky mountains, than on their Eastern slopes. 
The sudden melting of snow, or a continued rain-storm, will 
sometimes congregate rapidly into a river channel an amount 
of water equal to a high multiple of its average outfiow. At 
Marseilles, France, in a shower of rain of 14 hours duration, 
thirteen inches have fallen, constituting a high proportion of 
its rain-fall for twelve months ; and at London, England, six 
inches have been known to fail in one and a half hours — nearly 
one-fourth its mean annual fall. And from the same cause, 
Western river? are seen occasionally to rise from 15 to 20 feet 
in 24 hours ; and even a height of five feet, like a wall, is some- 
times observed to come rolling down, sweeping all before it in 
the descent. There are various causes in the river-bed, acting 
to retard the flow of those waters, and helping by that retardar 
tion to raise their surface, duch as friction, eddies, sinuosities, 
and other circumstances. M. Venturi deduces from his 
experiments on tubes with enlarged parts, "That eddies 
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destroy part of the moving force of the curr^ 
of wLich the course is permaDOBt, and the sectiobt of the River, 
aneqaal, the water contiDues more elevated than it woo^jihe bed 
done, if the whole river had been equally contracted to't^iave 
dimeueions of its smalleet section, a consequence extren)ely\a 
important in ihe theory of rivers, as the retardation experi- 
enced by the water is not only due to the friction over tho 
beds, but to the eddies produced from the irregularities in the 
bed and the flexures and windings of its course, a part of the 
current is thus employed to restore an equiUbrinm of motion 
which the current itself continually deranges." The irregu- 
larities of river-beds, and the irregularities of rain-falls are thus 
seen to be combined in producing the phenomena of floods. 
The irregularities of rain-fall are of course causes beyond 
human influence, but the co-operating cause of floodB — tho 
pecuharities of river channels — are within the field of human 
operation, and become, therefore, the special object of enquiry -, 
to the Kngineer engaged in, and people affected by permanent 
or periodic overflows. 

All rivers decrease in their rate of descent as they approach 
the outfall ; and this decrease is made over a series of cnrvesn 
gradnaUy flattening until they flow oat into the tangent or 
horizontal line of the sea-level. Short water-courses and 
minor river-basins in mountainous districts are generally of a 
precipitous character. Such are those of the Alps, and of the 
Western slopes of the Rocky mountains. The large rivers 
with which this continent abounds are generally for the greater 
part of their length of slow descent. The average fall of the 
Mississippi river for the whole distance from the gulf of Mexico 
to the confluence of the Ohio, following the windings of the 
river during low UfOter, averages very nearly three inche8.per 
mile. Supposing the channel of the river straight and the 
rate of descent uniform between those points, the faU would 
be auout six inches per mile. But the actual rate of declivity 
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in a river ie considerably increased in times of flood. Thus, 
the Nile falling into a tidelesa sea, riaea, at the city of Cairo 
during floods, 25 feet, at Thebes, 36 feet, and at the first cat* 
aract — a point nearly equally distant from the mouth as Cairo 
from the Balize — about 40 feet. The Mississippi river falling 
into a sea too of a very nearly constant elevation — rises at 
New Orleans 12 feet, at Friar's Point, Mississippi, 42J feet, and 
at Cairo, Illinois, about 60 feet. This flood-riee at Cairo, added 
to the elevation of low watei* at that point, gives an avenge 
rate of fall for high water, following the windings of the river, 
of three and a half inches, and on a direct ling, of seven inches 
per mile. There ia, therefore, in the circuitous and in the 
rectilinear distances a difference of fall equal to half an inch 
and to one inch respectively per mile, due to the avert^e rate 
of fall during high water at Cairo, over and above that due to 
the average rate of fall from the same point during low water. 
A fixed expression has been deduced for the velocity of small 
conduits. No formula for the purpose is yet found, nor is one 
likely ever to be found, applicable to the infinitely varying 
conditions pf velocity in large rivers. Whatever may be the 
co-efficients and the combinations necessary to give precise- 
ness to any mathematical expression for river-flow, the terms 
of that expression may be held, in general, to be the rate of 
fall, the depth of volume, and the content of the sectional area 
or friction-surface of the bed. Any change in either of those 
three conditions, will — all things else being equal — involve a 
change in the velocity of a river. Gravity being the motor in 
all cases of water-flow, that flow would, unless under the influ- 
ence of some retarding cause, take place, like the free fall of 
any other body, with a constantly operating acceleration. 
These retarding causes are more than rine in the case of rivei> 
flow ; they are represented by the loss of mechanical eflect 
arising from the shocks of the bank, and the friction ot the 
bed. The retardation arising from friction is one of constant 
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Operation, The lower planes of the cross-section of river-flow 
suffer more active retardation from this cause than the upper 
planes ; the former being retarded by the friction of their 
motion over the roughness of the bed, while the latter are 
retarded by the greatly reduced friction of sliding over the 
comparative smoothneBSofthe lower water-planee. The deepei 
the volume of a river, the higher therefore, is, not only its 
surface velocity, bat also, its mean velocity. And the same 
remarks apply to the vertical plaites of the volume ; the great- 
est retardation taking place at the sides, the least in the centre 
of the stream. The greater the width, therefore, the more 
active— so far as side-friction can effect the restilt — is the flow. 
But the friction of the sides is so small as compared with that 
■of the width, that the latter general deduction may be disriC- 
yarded ; and we may conclude, practically, that an active 
increase in the velocity of a stream — a decided diminution in 
the retardation of friction — is always the result of an increase 
of depth. 

In even small streams a fall of one-tenth of an inch per mile 
will prodace a sensible flow. In large streams this rate of 
inclination, would, as seen by the above reasoning, result in a 
current proportionally more considerable. The frictional 
resistance of a river-bed is higher for higher velocities than 
for lower ; varying, according to the observations and deduc- 
tions of M. Eytelwein, as the rate of the square of the velocity. 
Buch are the general facts of fall and friction. 

The effects of tributary waters, on the volume and velocity 
of streams, appear somewhat paradoxical. Gennfitte, supported 
by M. Eytelwein, asserts that one river may absorb another of 
«qual magnitude with itself, without producing a sensible 
elevation of its surface. Cressy, in his Encyclopedia of Civil 
Engineering, sustains this opinion by citing the absorption of 
the Inn, by the Danube ; of the Mayne, by the Rhine ; of the 
Sechio, by the Po, and of the Teverone, by the Tiber ; this 
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absorption, he states, taking place without making the volume 
of the absorber in eaon case either deeper or wider. The only- 
effect of the accesBion to the body of water passing through 
the main channel, in each of the instances named, is eaid by 
Cressy, to be an increase Id the velocity. Guglielmini, in 
evidence of the same opinion, refers to the accession of the 
waters of the Ferrara, and Panaro, branches of the Po, to the 
volume of that river without, as he alleges, producing any 
sensible augmentation of its channel. 

A corresponding increase of velocity must of course be 
supposed a consequence of such an accession, if we are to accept 
as a fact, that the accession of a tributary has no effect on the 
width or the depth of its main out-fall. This increase of velocity 
in the united volumes must, however, be referable to some com- 
mensurate mechanical cause. The tributary volume, it is true, 
discharges into the united volumes, the velocity proper to 
itself ; and therefore, waiving the fact of altered rate of fall, 
or of altered depth of flow, the united volumes may be held, on 
mechanical grounds, to flow, after union, at a proportional 
avemge of their respective velocities. That the union of the 
two waters flows off without any increase in the original volume 
of the main stream, were to suppose the result of their blend- 
ing of mechanical effect, the sum, volume for volume, of their 
original rates of flow. If the two volumes were, for example, 
equal, the one moving originally at ttoo miles an hour, the other 
at three miles, then would the discharge of the united volumes, 
without increase of width, or depth, or rate of descent, suppose 
. the resulting velocity to be five miles an hour. Mechanically 
this ia not supposable. Therefore, must we come to the 
conclusion that it is impossible that the union of two rivers 
can take place without an increase after the union, in either 
width or depth. Eytelwein and Oressy must clearly have 
either mistaken the fact or have stated it erroneously. 
The conclusions of the respectable names given under this 
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bead, are, like all coucltisioos, open to queetion. The /octo, 
however, mast be received beyond all doubt. While there can 
be no question as to the facts, that the Danube, the Khine, the 
Po, the Tiber, in all the instances of acceeeion named, have not 
been widened or devoted ; the inference is irresistible, that in 
all these inetanues, they must have been, to at least some 
extent, deepened. The fact of deepening, resulting, as pre- 
mised above, in a proportional diminntion of frictional 
resistance to Bow, involves directly an increa,se in the rate of 
flow. This, combined with the mechanical impulse of the 
tributary volume, must, by accelerating the velocity, make the 
increase of depth proportionally less than the increase of 
accession. 

It has been remarked by several writers that the width of 
the Mississippi below the junction with the Ohio, is less than its 
width above the junction. This is not only true of the river- 
in the case of the accession of the Ohio, but also, of all acces- 
, sions below that, and indeed, of the channel generally from 
Cairo to the Balize. At Cairo, the Mississippi is upwards of 
a mile wide ; at Kew Orleans, the width is but half a mile. 
But this narrowing down-stream is accompanied by a corres- 
ponding deepening— a truth that is established popularly by 
the fact that the higher a steam-boat goes up stream, in low 
water, the more difficult is the navigation ; until, at Cairo, 
further navigation at such times becomes almost impossible, 
«ven for the smallest craft. 

A rough approximation of the sectional areas, in times of 
flood, of the Mississippi, at Cairo, and at New Orleans, in con- 
junction with a like statement of all its intermediate tributary 
streams, will be found on the next page. 

An accession of sume 500,000 square feet of tributaries is seen, 
by this statement, to be passed through the Mississippi river at 
New Orleans with an increase of volume over that at Cairo, ot 
but 160,000 square feet ; and through a channel upwards oi 
twice the depth, and bat one-half the width. 
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At Cairo, Hie BBctional area of the Mississippi, is about, - 825,000 feet. 

Of the Ohio, at juQction, Ihe sectional area is abont, - 260,000 feel. 

Of the St. Francis, at junctioD, do. - • 21,000 feet. 

Of White River, at do. do. - - - 28,000 feet. 

OTArkaDsaa, at do. do. - - 66,000 feet 

Of Yazoo, al do. do. - . . 21,000 feet. 

OfBi^Black, at do. do, - . 21,000 feet. 

Of Red Rirec, at do. do. - - - 62.000 feet 

Of other tributariee, at do. qo. - - 18,000 feet. 

Total, - - 802,000 feeL 
Of the Mississippi, at New Orleans, ... - 480,000 feet. 

This fact, ascertained loosely as it is, establiBhes the correctness 
of the general coDclusion reasoned to above, namely, that 
vlule on the authority of the statements of Gennfitte, Eytel- 
wein, Gnglielmioi, Gressy, we must accept the fact that 
tributary accessions to the volume of a river do not widen, or 
elevate their general level, all such accessions result in an 
accelerated velocity, and an increased depth. As a practical 
application of this conclusion in the case of the Mississippi river, 
it may be, therefore, safely affirmed, that the retention of 
flood-water in the channel by levees, like all tributary acces- 
sions to its voluoie, while deepening the channel, and 
increasing the velocity will not, as a direct consequence, 
elevate the surface of the water. 

The conclusion arrived at in the foregoing paragraph appears 
on its face paradoxical. Paradoxical or not, it must be 
observed that it is a conclusion drawn fairly, from nndouhted 
premises. It will be said, if the enclosure of sar/occ-flood-water 
within the channel do not elevate the level of the river-flow, 
how is it that the accession oiany flood-water at all produces 
that elevation ? The inference drawn above is not affected by 
this question ; because, not declaring that there are no varia- 
tions of river-level, it apnlifls to only those circumstajicea 
nnder which a tributary-flc"J to discharged into the river-chan- 
nel at the period of a corresponding flood in that main channeL 
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from its own eiipplies. The conclusion arrived at is in truth 
this : — a glut of water in the Bfissiseippi will not be increased 
in level by the accesBion of other gluts, from the Ohio, Arkan- 
sas, Ac. But if we are to suppose every accession of flood- 
water an accession of height ; and tbat we begin with 
over-flows of even 6 feet at the accession of the Missouri, of 
6 feet additional at the accession of the Ohio, of 6 feet more 
for all accessions of minor streams, of 6 feet more for the 
accession of the Arkansas, of 6 feet more for the accession of 
Red River, the flood level at New Orleans — assuming no 
adaptation of channel as we go down-stream — woold be 30 feet 
above the surface of the land 1 But what, on the contrary, ia 
the fact ? The elevation of floods at New Orleans is alto- 
gether but 12 feet above the low-water mark, which iMcreostwjr 
upstream, it is in fact, at Cairo, 50 feet — and this in the face of 
all the accessions from Hatchees, St. Francis, White, Arkansas, 
Yazoo, and Red River. 

The direct agent of change in a river-course is the current. 
On the banks this acts in two ways — by friction, and by impact. 
The greater the velocity the greater of course will be the 
length of the rubbing body that, moving along the bed and 
bank, constitute the friction. The friction, therefore, varies 
with the velocity ; being twice as great for two miles as for 
four miles. Friction, varying also, as the weight of the 
rubbing body varies as the depth, being twice as great in a 
depth of 40 feet, as in a depth of 20 feet. AU sections oi 
channel are subject to this conseqnence of flow ; bat the more 
even and regular the section, the less the friction. In irregu* 
lar and uneven sections the friction runs from friction proper 
into impact. 

Impact begins in channels where friction ends. A stream 
flowing over a smooth, straight bed is resisted by only the 
adhesion due to friction ; but over a rough, crooked bed is 
resisted, in addition to this adhesion, by shocks to the regular 
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itj" of its flow, whether against ehoale, bars, stumps, or beods. 
This further resistance combioes within it all tboae impedi- 
ments involving impact ; and for whatever part of the 
cross-section of the flow is engaged in this impact, varies as 
the weight of that cross-sectioQ multiplied by the square of the 
velocity. The weight, however, varies directly as the depth, 
being twice as great for a depth of 50 feet, as for a depth of 
25 feet; and hence does a river become the most powerful 
agent of change by impact, at periods of highest flood. The 
velocity, too, increasing with the depth, shews again and in a 
higher degree, why a river exerts its greatest energy, so far as 
impact expresses that energy, at the period of its greatest 
depth. For impact as measured by velocity increases as tho 
square of the velocity, being nine times as great for the same 
impediment and the same depth, in a stream of six miles art 
hour, as in a stream of two miles an hour. 

The eflects on river beds and banks from friction and impact, 
cannot be given here more satisfactorily than in those general 
elementary terms. No experiments that have come under my 
knowledge, fornish a measure of the effects of friction and 
impact, in the case of rivers, by practical examples. 

Friction and impact, ao far, have been touched on as agents 
for excavating material. After this excavation, however, they 
continue to act on the material excavated with their combined 
forces. A lump of earth for example, being rubbed off by 
friction or knocked off by impact in the channel, is taken up by 
the water and impelled forward by the robbing and the striking 
of the flow. Small bodies, and bodies of a weight a little more 
than water, are thus moved along by the stream in suspension ; 
larger bodies of a weight considerably greater than water, 
being, by the same power, rolled forward over the bottom. 
This energy, this power of transportation of material within its 
channel by a river, may be understood in relative terms by the 
remark that it is the combined effort of friction and impact— of 
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the rubbing of the planes of water that flow past that material 
and of the striking of that part of the flow which it impedes. 
Practical results, however, give this energy a plainer expression. 
The following facts, ascertained after a series of careful experi- 
ments by Dubuat, show clearly the absolute energy of several 
velocities of rivers for the transport of materials loosened by 
their currents, or otherwise deposited in their beds : — 

Clay fit for pottery removed by water flowing at the rate per second of 31 inches. 

Fine sand removed by wa,t«r flowing at the rale per secood of - 6) inches. 
OraTel about the size of peas removed by water running at the rate per 

second of -......-.. 7j inobe*. 

GniTelabouttheBizeof l>eanB'reiDoved by water running at the rate per 

second of ..... --•.121 inches. 

Shini^le — large gravel — about one inch in diameter, removed by water 

running at ttie rate per second of ----- • 2&| inches. 
FlintB about the size of hen's egge.rerooved by water rmining at the rat* 

per second of----- -----40 Inchos. 

Broken stones removed by water at the rate per second of - - 48 inches. 

Soft rooks begin to yield with a velocity per second of - - - 62 inches. 

Rucks with distinct straliflcaMon begin to yield with velocity persecood of 72 Inches. 

Hard compact rock befijuB to yield with a Telocity per second of - 120 inches. 

From this table it appears that the very moderate velocity of 
950 feet per hour, is capable of moving clay ; of 1900 feet per 
hour, capable of moving flne sand, and of half a mile au hour, 
capableof moving coarse gravel. The carrying or propelling 
power of a stream on bodies within it, is seen from the table to 
increase with its velocity ; the materials capable of movement 
in a current of 4 miles an hour, being incapable of motion at 3, 
2, or 1 mile an hour. This fact leads to some of the most im- 
portant changes in rivers as will be shown below. As no prac- 
tical examples of the abrasive effects of a current have been 
given above, it may be observed here, that those effects, result- 
ing as they do from the same causes, which,'certainly with an 
energy less in degree, constitute the propelling power of cur- 
rents, are presented in the facts of the above table rdaUvdy. 
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Impact and friction " washing away " or " caviag in " the 
material of a river channel, it has been Been that impact and 
frictiou continue to act afterwards on the material so " washed " 
or " caved," for its propulsion along the channel into the out- 
flow or sea. It has also been shown that this propelling power 
is greater or less as the velocitj of the stream is greater or less. 
Friction, it has too been premised, is greatest in its retardation 
of flow at the bottom and at the sides, the rate of flow being 
always greatest in the middle, and at the top of the stream, and 
■ diminishing from that top and' from that middle on either side, 
□ntil, at the bottom and at the sides, it becomes the least. This 
consideration may be put in this shape ; the velocity of a stream 
is nneqiial at every point of its section. Now a mass of material 
broken ofi" or rubbed ofT by a current from the bed or bank is, 
when so broken or rubbed off, placed free to move in a current 
of a certain velocity. This velocity, let it be supposed, has 
energy sufficient to propel that mass. Like all moving bodies, 
the motion of this mass tends to follow a straight line in the 
direction of the force acting on it. But at a sudden bend or 
obstacle in the river the thread of the stream, acting on this 
eoft mass, may be supposed to be deflected at a large angle 
with its original deflection. The mass, being heavier than the 
corresponding thread, will be deflected from its original direction 
at a STtudler angle than the water ; and hence, will take its 
place in a difl^erent part of the water-section. By irregularities 
in the direction of the flow the bodies rolled along a river bed 
are thus seen to be constantly shifted from one position in the 
cross section to another position in that section ; and conse- 
quently are seen to be ahtfted ivio vdodtiea constancy changing. 
Of bodies carried along by a stream and so light as to be held 
at flrst in suspension, the constant action of gravity tends to 
the depreseion of those bodies ; and thus, in urging them con- 
stantly downwards, brings them in their dropping through 
difierent depths, into different rates of flow. All material then. 
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whether large or Bmall, light or heavy, are seen to be subject 
in river channels, to constantly changing velocities ; and hence, 
the carrying power of rivers depending on velocity, all material 
too heavy or too large to be moved by the anudhr velocities of 
the crose-section of the stream, when once shifted into a position 
having any of those smaller velocities, sinking to the bottom, 
becomes fixed. The lighter and smaller bodies rolling along 
that part of the section vrhere this material thus becomes fixed, 
accumulate around it as a nucleus, and this process of fixing 
heavier matter and retaining lighter matter, results in shoals, 
bars, islands, and those deposits known on the Mississippi, as 
" maMttg banks." 

The amount of material carried down-stream by a river, 
varies, as has already been seen, with the velocity and volume 
on one hand, and varies on the other hand, with the hardness 
or softness, lightness or heaviness of the material composing 
the bed and bank. The quantity of solid matter borne for- 
ward by the Ganges is estimated at 140 of its volume, the total 
quantity of earth propelled per year by that river being esti- 
mated at the almost incredible amount of about 315,000 million 
cubic yards. The Khine is estimated by Mr. Horner to propel 
solid matter to the amount of 1-16000 of its volume. At New 
Orleans the earthy matter propelled by the Mississippi is esti- 
mated by Dr. Biddell, taking a: mean annual average, at an 
amount of 1-1700 of the volume of the flow. The Mississippi 
is shown by the estimate of Sir C. Lyell to carry earth below 
New Orleans to the amount per annum of 137,000,000 cubic 
yards. 

Of the whole material propelled by a stream, a proportion 
has been seen to be precipitated from mechanical causes in the 
form of shoals, bars, islands, "making banks," &c. The residoe, 
however, of this quantity of matter is carried forward to the 
debouch ; and pushed for further propulsion into the outfaU 
stream, or partly for further removal, partly for permanent de- 
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poait — impelled into the sea. This deposit of material by sea- 
discbarging rivers, is the cause of that general accompaniment 
of a system of rivers — the Delta. Constant in its operation, 
this cause of the formation of Deltas would, under circum- 
stances always the same, lead to the constant extension of those 
Deltas. This extension, however, must be held under its gen- 
eral circumstances to take place, as measured by its direct ad- 
vance, at a rate constantly diminishing, until finally it eball 
have reached its limit of direct advance. The trend of a 
shore-line may, for instance, be supposed to place the debouch 
of a river in dead water ; and this dead water, favoring the 
precipitation of material, the earth propelled into it by the 
river, produces, to a certain point, a constant direct advance of 
that river's Delta. At this certain point, however, the Delta 
may be supposed to have passed from the dead water of its 
original formation, and to have become subject to the disturb- 
ing infinence of an active current. Direct advance at this 
stage of its growth may be thus considered at an end. The 
direction of the river-flow crossing the course of the seaKJur- 
rent at an angle, the resulting direction of commingling and of 
deposit, follows a bend increasing more or less rapidly, accord- 
ing to the energy of the sea-current, as compared with that of 
the river, until, finally, it shall have assumed the line of the 
eea-current. Such, in generaJ,.are the causes and conditio's of 
the growth of Deltas. They apply alike to the Deltas of the 
Mississippi in this country ; of the Orinoco in South America ; 
of the Ganges, of the Irrawaddy, of the Indus, Ac, in Asia ; 
of the Nile, and of the Niger in Africa ; and of the Rhine, of 
the Rhone, of the Po, of the Danube, Ac, in Europe. 

The rates of advance in Deltas, consequent as they are on 
the varying causes affecting their formation, are variable for 
different Deltas. 

The Ganges and Burrumpooter, deliver into the Bay of 
Bengal solid material to the encrmous amount — during tbo 
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flood BeasoD — of 500 million cubic yards every twenty-foui 
hours. There is no information at hand, as to the rate ot 
growth of the Oanges-Burmmpooter Delta. The incomplete- 
ness of the recorded facts of the rirers of the great Deltas oi 
the world, makes it impossible to deduce any general law ah to 
the rate of Delta growth in any particular case. In this place 
may be added all that are at hand of the facts of Delta growth ; 
and, indeed, perhaps this may, after all, be quite sufficient for 
the practical purpose aimed at ander this particular bead. — 
The Delta of the Nile has advanced but two miles since the 
time of Herodotus; but small as the consequent rate of advance 
is, it has now been ascertained to have altogether ceased. The 
Po, and the Adige, discharging at the same point into the 
Adriatic, have formed their joint-Delta since the time of the 
birth of Our Saviour. One hundred miles in width, this Delta 
has, up to the present time, advanced into the sea upwards ot 
20 miles. Sir G. Lyell, after comparing the present tongue of 
land below New Orleans, with the map published by Charlevoix. 
alleges that the Delta of the Mississippi River has not advanced 
more than a mile in a century. Mr. Rogers, in hia report to 
the British Association on the Geology of North America, 
says however, that, " as an example of the rate at which it is 
growing, the old Balize erected at the mouth of the river, about 
the year 1724, is now (1834) two miles above it. There was 
not at that time, the smallest appearance of the island on 
which, 42 years after, Ulloa caused barracks to be erected for 
the pilots, and which is now known as the new Balize. The 
distance from the mouth of the river at which the chief deposit 
of sediment usually takes place is about two miles ; when 
these shoals accumulate sufficiently they form small islands, 
which soon unite and reach the continent, and thus the Delta 
increases." 

In this statement of the growth of Deltas it must be observed 
that the statement for that of the Nile and of the Mississippi, is 
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applicable to rivers uDconfiued by Levees. The Nile overflows 
its banks without artificial restraint. The Mississippi, up to 
the period of the observations referred to, had been but very 
partially Leveed ; and hence dothose observations of Mr. Rogers 
refer to a river without Levees. The facta of the growth of the 
Delta of the Po-Adige are, however, since the sixteenth 
century, those of a Delta formed by a river whose floods are 
confined within artificial banks. The rate of advance of the 
Delta of the Nile from the birth of History until now, has been 
4 feet a year ; of the Mississippi from 1724 to 1834 has been 
96 feet a year ; of the Po-Adige, for the period between the 
beginning of the first and the beginning of the thirteenth, cen- 
tury, 22 feet a year ; for the next following 400 years tho 
advance has been 82 feet a year ; and for the 200 years next 
after that, it has advanced at the rate of 229 J feet. The present 
Levee system of the Po had its origin in the 13th century, but 
was incomplete until the commencement of the 17th century. 
Since the beginning of the nth century, however, the em- 
bankments of the Po and Adige have been completed from end 
to end. The unleveed period of the Po shows an annual rate 
of advance in its Delta of 22 feet. But from the introduction 
of the Levee-system on that river (taking the average daring 
the whole period of its progress.) the rate of advance of the Po- 
Adige Delta ran up from 22 feet annually to 82 feet : and from 
the completion of the Levee-system, taking the experience of 
200 years, the advance of the Po-Adige Delta has run up from 
82 feet annually to a yearly rate of 229^ feet. The conclusion 
then from the experience in the case of the Po is irresistible, 
in the absence of any other especial cause, to account for such 
an accelerated advance, that the confinement of the river Po 
within embankments has caused its Delta to advance into the 
sea with comparative rapidity. Levees therefore, may be held 
to involve an accelerated rate of extension of a river-Delta. 
The advance of its Delta exerts decided influence on the high- 
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water level of a river. The flood-heigbtof tbe Mississippi, which 
at New-Orleans has been stated already at 12 feet above low- 
water, is at Friar's Point 42J feet above low water, and at Cairo 
is 60 feet. Every 3 inches of elevation at New Orleans repre- 
sents therefore an elevation at Cairo of 12i inches. Now the 
rate of f^l from New Orleans to the sea is about I J inches per 
mile, and therefore tm advance of the Mississippi Delta at an 
accelerated rate based on theaccelerationresnltingfromLevees 
to the advance of the Po-Adige Delta would give — by an exten- 
sion in 100 years of 4J miles of Delta; — an additional elevation 
of 6J inches to flood level at New Orleans, an additional eleva- 
tion to that level at Friar's Point, of 23 inches, and at Cairo an 
additional elevation of 27 inches. The relative height of high 
water at any point on the Lower Po, in comparison with that 
at any point on the Upper Po, is not conveniently obtainable ; 
but assuming it the same as between that at New Orleans, and 
that at the Balize on the Mississippi, the extension of the Po- 
Adige Delta since the completion of the Po and Adige Levees^ 
9 miles of extension— must have occasioned, for the pi reservation 
of the same rate of incline of outflow from Ferrara down 
stream, as from New Orleans down stream, an elevation at 
Ferrara of 13 inches. The elevation of the Po, however, at 
Ferrara is measured not by inches but by feet ; and the increase 
of this elevation since the completion of the Levees must, there- 
fore, be referred to some other direct cause than the extraor- 
dinary extension of the Delta, 

The overflow of a river discharges a large proportion of its 
earthy matter upon the land. The confinement of the Kiver 
within Levees conflnes this proportion of its earthy matter to 
the channel. The immense amount of the material so added 
to the work of the stream, may be inferred generally from the 
£ict that in the case of the Nile, it was distributed over Egypt 
by overflow, and has caused the elevation of the whole surface 
^ /A« oowniry since the Christian era, at an average rate per 
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hundred years of 4^ iiiches. The greatness of the aggregate 
mass of matter added to the original proportion in its volume 
by the construction of Levees, may be inferred generally, by 
the immense additions resulting from Levees to the growth of 
Deltas. But the carrying power of a water-course, like all 
other mechanical ageucies, has its limit ; and when we see any 
cause loading it beyond its previously established energy, we 
may reasonably expect that a portion of its ezeesaive work 
will of necessity be left undone. The motive power of a river 
acting up to its limit in the removal of matter from its source 
to the sea, may be readily supposed under its ineufficiency for 
the removal of the extra matter accumulated within its Levees 
to drop a portion of that matter into irregularities in its bed. 
The matter so dropped may be supposed to accumulate in 
layers, as every accession of material increases the weight of 
matter to be moved, over and above the enai^y of the stream. 
But these causes of deposit in the beds of rivers apply in tho 
surcharging of matter in streams whether Leveed or unleveed, 
though from the retention of aU the matter within the channel 
by Levees, much more strikingly in the case of Levees. The 
Nile illustrates the fact that unleveed rivers undergo a constant 
elevation of their beds ; for while the matter deposited during 
the overflows of that stream as already stated, has elevated the 
surface of Egypt 4J inches per century, the matter deposited 
within the bed of the river has elevated the level of that bed 
at the same rate. The facts in this case are so well defined 
that it may be well to place them here on record. At Dami- 
etta, the Balize of the Nile, where the elevation of overflow 
in the river is imperceptible, the elevation in the level of the 
river-bed and river-bank is inappreciable. At Cairo, 120 miles 
from the mouth, where the' flood-level is 25 feet above low 
water-mark, the elevation of the land and of the river-bed is, 
since the Christian era, 5 feet 10 inches. At Thebes, 500 
miles from the mouth, where the flood-level is 36 feet abovo 
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the low water line, the land and the river-bed have been 
elevated, since the birth of Our Saviour, 7 feet ; while at the 
first Cataract, 100 miles higher up-stream, the level of the bed 
and of the bank have been raised, since the same period, as 
much aa 9 feet. Assuming the same width of channel in the 
Nile at Cairo, at Thebes, and at the first Cataract, and 
assuming further the same amount of detritus carried off, vol- 
ume for volume, by the overflow at each of those three places, 
we may not be surprised to find that a 40 foot flood, giving an 
elevation of bed to the extent of 9 feet, a 36 foot flood an 
elevation of bed to the extent of 7 feet, and a 25 foot flood an 
elevation of bed to the extent of 5 feet 10 inches, the height 
of flood bears an almost uniform proportion to the height of 
the elevation of the bed. Where the height of flood is nothing 
the elevation of bed is also nothing — at Damietta. In 180O 
years, it is thus seen, that for every foot high of the flood at 
Cairo, the Nile has elevated its bed 2.80 inches, at Thebes 2.34 
inches, and at the first Cataract has elevated its bed for every 
foot of flood, 2.70 inches. This furnishes for streams perfectly 
analagous in all particulars to the Nile, an approximate scale for 
estimating the rate at which they elevate their beds while un- 
disturbed by Levees in the distribution of their detrital matter 
over the adjacent countries. But while such is the rate of bed 
elevation in unleveed streams, we have seen, as reasoned to 
above, that the rate of bed elevation must necessarily be much 
more rapid in rivers confined by Levees. But one special fact 
confirmatory of this general proposition is, however, within 
our reach. The Rhine, which is Leveed from the sea almost to 
its source, has since the Christian era elevated its bed at the 
City of Mayance, l.S feet 4 inches. The Levee influence in 
this case has been in operation for but 300 years ; and, there- 
fore, assuming the rate of elevation in the river when it over- 
flowed its banks the same as that of the average of the Nile, 
the bed-elevation for the 1500 years of overflow must have 
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been 6 feet, and for the 300 years of Levees be so much as T 
feet 4 inches, or six-fold as great. The flood-level of the river 
Po, it is true, is said to be higher than the roofs of the houses 
in the city of Perrara ; but this statement is so loose that it 
may mean very much or very little. If the houses referred to 
be but one story high, the flood-level described in the statement 
may not be higher above the streets than ten or twelve feet. 
In London to-day, it would not be considered wonderful if w© 
heard that the Thames, * during high tides, stood as high as 
the eaves of some of the small houses in Blackwall, south of the 
Thames. And in New Orleans it would not be at all surprising 
to learn, that during the late floods, the water of the Missis- 
sippi stood higher than the roofs of some of the little squat 
cottages on the edge of the swamp sloping toward Lake Pon- 
chertrain. Originally, marine swamps, as London, New Orleans 
and Ferrara, had been, it is after all not so very remarkable 
that the levels of those swamps should be found now, as they 
doubtless have been from time immemorial, considerably 
depressed below flood-water. Seeing then that the record is so 
loose in the case of the Po, it may be assumed that while that 
record points to a great elevation in the river-surface since the 
construction of its Levees, such an elevation, from the manner 
in which it is stated, must not of necessity be held as by any 
means alarming. So much for the reasoning and the facts as 
to ihe elevation of river-levels, whether the rivers be or be 
not confined by Levees. This question of bed-elfevation and, 
therefore, of surface-elevation, has been made a great bugbear 
in reference to the embankments along the Mississippi ; but 
when the few facts known in the case are subjected to exami- 
nation, only such planters as take a very active interest in their 
great grandchildren will, while reclaiming the magnificent 
wastes of the Mississippi, trouble themselves by the reflection 
that after the reclamation of those lands, they may revert in 
some future century back to swamp, on the ground that the 
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works of reclamation tend to elevate the flood-level of the 
river, according to the experience of a city 300 miles up the 
Rhine, at the rate per year of less than one-third of an inch I 

Incidental to the question of Levees, a few remarks may be 
added on the Bnbject of Debouch-bars. In a Delta these bars 
mark the shallowest water of its respective passes j the volnme 
deepening np-stream until, at the junction of the passes, it 
reaches its general depth. The Rhone, at Aries — 20 miles 
from the sea — has a depth of 43 feet, whereas the depth of 
water on its bar is but 6 feet 6 inches. This river has £ve 
passes or mouths. The Po diVolano — one of the passes of the 
River Po — has a depth on the bar of but 2 feet 6 inches ; while 
some seven miles up-stream, that depth increases to ten feet. 
The same general fact has been observed at all the seven passes 
of the Nile, and of the numerous passes of the Ganges. This 
law of Delta-debouch is illustrated forcibly in the case of the 
Mississippi. The South-west pass— the deepest of the whole, 
has, according to the United States Coast Surveys of 1851 and 
'62, a depth of about 13 feet, whereas, according to Sir 0. 
Lyell, the river has a depth at New Orleans of 168 feet. 

In Deltas, rivers always divide into branches. Consequent 
on this branching the loss of volume in each outlet results — 
by the great increase of friction, &c. — in a loss of momentum. 
This loss of momentum, lowering the aggregate carrying- 
power of the stream, results in a proportional acceleration of 
deposit } and therefore, going on from its starting point — the 
branching — under the, effects of a constant retardation, reaches 
its limit on the pass-bar. This, then, is the point of greatest 
deposit, and therefore of least depth ; whereas, the branching 
point is the point of least deposit, and therefore, of greatest 
depth. Thus we find the Rhone, the Po, the Nile, the Glanges, 
like the Mississippi, all shallow in their passes, and deep above 
the separation of those passes from the main channel. These 
facts and reasonings on Delta-bars point directly to the natural 
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remedy for lowering the water-line throngh a Delta and remov- 
ing its bars. The diffusion of the water-fiow being the cause 
of those evils, their remedy lies clearly in ita concentration. 
The condensing of the whole volume of a stream in one channel 
will, by increasing its momentum, give a carrying power that 
will remove and transport far out to sea, the silt that, with aa 
inferior carrying power, sinks into the bed of half a dozen 
passes. The improvement of river-beds, whether for the 
purposes of navigation or drainage, ought never to lose sight 
of the prime imporiance of (xmcenirating the flow, in order by 
thus increasing the momentum — the " scouring" power — of 
that flow to remove the greatest possible amount of deposit 
from the bed, and thereby deepen the channel ; to propel that 
deposit out into the distributing currents of the sea, and 
thereby retard or stop altogether, the extension of the Delta. 
This conclusion is confirmed by the experiments of Genn6tte, 
the observations of Guglielmini, and all the subsequent expe- 
rience of the most respectable practitioners in Hydraulic 
Engineering. 

The bars of the Mississippi mouths are subjects of great im- 
portance to commerce. The report of attempts to remove one 
or more of those bars by dredging, is incredible. Such an efibrt 
were a repetition of the story of removing the soil of the Augean 
stable. The mechanical power engaged in piling up material 
across the passes of the Mississippi is that of the Mississippi 
itself; and it were the rankest of folly to attempt to undo the 
oonataiit work of that power by the puny efforte of some 100- 
horse-power dredge. The Mississippi itself is the only power 
that can be brought to bear in the case to undo permanently 
the work of the Mississippi. The Clyde,' a century ago, did 
not present a navigation-depth of over three feet aa high as the 
City of Q-laegow ; bnt^ though the bars and general bed were 
lord gravel, such has been the effect of concentrating its waters 
between regular lines of wharfs and jetties that it, to-day, bears to 
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the Quays of Qlaagow sea-goiog TesBels of some 20 feet draught. 
Goucentration then of ite watere in one cbannel ia the only 
means for removing permanently the MissisBippi bars ; and 
thereby preserving for New Orleans a cximmerce that otherwiae 
must become every day more embarrassed as the Deltaradvance 
adds nncertainty, difficulty, and danger to its communication 
with the sea. 

But the commercial ground applies also to the other grounds 
of this course. The concentration of the waters of the Mis- 
sissippi will not only assist shipment by removing the paas-bar, 
but will assist drainage by keeping down the water-line. The 
^eater the momentum at the mouth, the greater the power of 
the river in displacing aea-water, and thd greater the displace- 
ment of sea-water, the greater the outflow of river-water. 
Thus then does the concentrating of the stream tend to the 
depression of the up-stream water-level. But the elevation of 
the water-level in Delta-rivers has been shown above to go on 
steadily with the extension of the Delta — a mile of eztension in 
that of the Mississippi being taken to represent an elevatioa in 
the flood-level at New Orleans, of !( inches, at Friar's Point of 
£{ inches, and of 6^ inches at Cairo. While the increased dis- 
placement of sea-water, as suggested, leads to a proportional 
lowering of the flood-level, the full efl'ect of that lowering will 
be experienced permanently by the removal of that constant 
cause of increased elevation — Delta extension. Now the in- 
creased momentum resulting from concentrated flow, in die- 
placing an increased amount of sea-water, operates necessarily 
farther out at sea ; and, in so operating, bears the material oi 
river-flow more thoroi^hly within the distributing influence of 
the Ocean-currents. The Amazon with its single outlet rushes 
into the sea with a momentum that forces its eartb-ladeu water 
out into the Atlantic Ocean for 300 miles. The sea left thus to 
dispose of the material brought down by that great river, the 
Amazon has, as a conaeijueuce, no Delta. Concentration of its 
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waters will accompliBh like reaulta for the M^Bsiasippi ; and in- 
deed the MiBsissippi is much more favorably circumstanced for 
the accompli shmeDt of those results, in consideration of the 
direction and position of its outflow in reference to that great 
distributing agency — the Gulf-stream. The availability of the 
Qulf-stream as a distributor for the Mississippi may be inferred 
from the words of Sir Charles Lyell : " that drift timber from 
the Missinsippi is carried to the shores of Iceland and Europe, 
aud that the fine sediment at the velocity of the Qulf-stream 
would /each the point of Florida before sinking, and what was 
not deposited there would even be carried much farther on." 
Concentration of the water then will not only improve naviga- 
tion by removing the bar ; but, by increasing the momentum, 
will, in the resulting increase of outflow, lower the water-Une : 
and, in the resulting limitation of the Delta-growth, will also 
remove the resulting constant tendency to the elevation of 
that water-line. 

Having glanced at the special question of the dredging ot 
the Mississippi bar, it may be excusable for glancing now at 
another question of the same class — Cut-ofls. The Levee being 
the special object of our consideration here, no other deviation 
from it shall be made than that which it is now purposed to 
enter on. 

The circaitous character of the Mississippi and its tributa- 
ries is sometimes attempted to be remedied for the purposes 
of drainage, by opening across the narrow part of a bend- 
peninsnla a direct channel. This direct channel is known, 
locally, as a " Cut-off." Now, the current being regulated by 
•the rate of fall, and the rate of fall between any two points 
being regulated by the distance between those points, the 
shorter that distance the higher will be the rate of fall, and the ' 
more rapid will be the current. If the fall be four feet from 
the beginning to the end of a tzedve-mile-beiui, then is the rate 
of fall in that bend four inches in the mile ; but, if that begin 
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niDg and that end be connected by a direct channel of /our 
mHea across the bend, then is the rate of fall increased to 12 
inches per mile. The velocity, all things else being eqnal, 
increases directly as the fall ; and hence does this increase of 
the rate of fall from 4 to 12 inches increase the velocity, alt 
things else being eqnal, three/dd. Bnt the momenttim of the 
stream, all things else being equal, increases as the square of 
the velocity ; and consequently, when the fall and velocity are 
increased l\ times, the momentum is increased 2^ times ; when 
it is increased two-fold, the momentum is increased four-fold ; 
and when, as in the case of the Gut-off supposed above, the 
fall and velocity are increased three-fold, the momentum i& 
increased nine-fold. Immense accessions of mechanic^ effect 
are thus seen to be evolved by Cut-offs. Now, in ascending 
the Mississippi, a stefunboat encountering a current of five 
miles au hour, expends in the encounter a mechanical effect of 
suppose 25 ; then will that same steamboat, in encountering a 
current of six miles, expend a mechanical effect of 36 ; in 
encountering a current of seven miles, expend a mechanical 
effect of 49 ; in encountering a current of eight miles, a 
mechanical effect of 64. Navigation-resistances ranning up 
thus rapidly for every incresae of current — or shortening of 
channel — the point is soon reached by such shortening, where 
steam-power becomes totally absorbed. Thus then, do Cut-offs 
endanger the continuance of navigation. This abstract reason- 
ing, very true, is disturbed by the practical facts. If the soil, 
cut through were indeed strong enough to withstand the accel- 
erated current, that acceleration would continue to act through 
a proportionally contracted cut ; but after a while, the effect 
of this acceleration, in the constant tendency of the flow to- 
adapt itself to the material of the banks, tells in the gradual 
widening of the new channel to something like the genera! section 
of the river. With ordinary sections thus obtained for itself^ 
the full effect of shortenings on the increased rate of flow, con- 
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sequent od iDcreased rata of fall, can apply under, only the 
enpposition of free-oatfiow at the lower end of the Cat-o£^ and 
accelerated supply at the upper end. The engoi^ement of 
the channel below and tht* eztiaoBtion of the channel above, 
tend, it ia true, to divide the effect of the Cutoff between an 
increase in the velocity within it, and a lowering of the water- 
line from its lower end to a point considerably op-stream. 
This modification of the &ct of increased velocity, however, 
most not be held to obviate it altogether. Gutroffs, notwith- 
standing the corrective influence of channel widening, of 
engorgement below and of exhauetion above, tend by their 
rapid rate of acceleration in river-resistances to embarras, 
and under circumstances perfectly supposable, even to ezclnda 
navigation. Every impediment to navigation involves an addi- 
tion to the cost of shipment ; and hence do the planters who 
seek relief from a Gut-off, entail (until at least the river shall 
have restored its distarbed bank-corrent eqailibrium) on all 
shippers up-stream a greater or a less increase of shipment-taz 
on their up-stream freights. A Gut-off, then, may thus not 
only put a whole country under contribntion, bat may actually 
deprive it altogether of the benefits of water-carriage. 

But navigation is notthe only interest involved in protesting 
against Cut-offs. Increased velocity introduced at any part of 
the river-channel, while the velocity below that part remans 
ondisturbed per se, the result will be that the waters, deposited 
at the termination of the increased velocity more rapidly than 
they can be passed off by the receiving velocity, will, as cont- 
pared with their reduced levd tdthin the Cutroff, be "ponded" np. 
True, the odditionfJ momentum received by the volome of less 
velocity, will increase that velocity ontil at some distance dow> 
stream the effect of that additional momentum shall have been 
exhausted. This fact does not destroy the fact of " ponding" 
Qp, but by reducing the " ponding" at the point of termination 
of the specially accelerated velocity pushes farther down stream 
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• — to the point of ezhaastioD of the additioool momeatum of the 
special acceleration — the pointof greatest" ponding." The ap- 
stream reeult may now be glanced at. Passing off the water at » 
velocity more rapid than that at which it is received, the Cat- 
off after a while reduces the level of the water in the old-chan- 
nel ; and this redaction of level, accompanied under the " suc- 
.tion" of the Cutoff with an accelerated velocity, extends up- 
stream to a point at which the Cut-off "suction" ceases to act. 
■The Cut-off then alters the water-level to a sort of Concave 
curve, beginning Tip-stream and ending down-stream, the deep- 
est depression being within the Cut-off itself. This curve 
.extends along the whole length of increased velocity of the 
£ow — that increase ending up-stream at the point where the 
"suction" of the depressed-level of the Cut-off ceases, and 
ending down-stream at the point where the accelerated momen- 
tum of the increased fall or velocity terminates. The Cut-off 
then, is undoubtedly servicable in lowering the water-line 
between those extreme points, the lowering in the Cut-off itself 
being greatest ; nor is it open to the drawback charged upon 
it popularly of overflowing the country down-stream. The 
increased velocity of the Cut-off, beii^ accompanied with a re- 
duction of level, discharges no greater quantity of water in 
the same space of time than that discharged by the original 
velocity, and original volume. How, indeed, can the Cutoff be 
supposed to discharge more water than it receives, or to 
discharge water more rapidly than that water is received 7 It 
discharges only the quantity it receives ; and receives only the 
quantity that time for time had been received and discharged 
by the original volume. The popular objection to an occa^ 
sional Cut-off of flooding down-stream ia seen thus to be 
unfounded. And here it may be observed that in considering 
the effects of Cut-offs on navigation as well aa on discharge, the 
remarks made in each case have been confined to oecasiaaal 
Cut-offs. A system of Cut-offs carried up-stream to the supply 
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points of the rain-baBin would, however, — utUU the river 
shotdd have re-estaUiahed its original regime, or until the 
Boroharged channel should have worked out thoie modifica- 
tions of depth, by which rivern usually dispose of accumulated 
waters — present the question of discharge in another light ; 
for the shortenings of 150 miles in the lower reaches of Bed 
Biver point to a continuance of those shortenings to an extent 
that will cause the delivery of the flood-waters of that Kiver in 
three or four-fold volume into the Mississippi. This occurring 
at periods of like delivery in the other tributaries of the 
F&ther of Waters — all discharging under the acceleration of 
Out-oETs — the result would, until at least the river should have 
adjoated its depth to its accumulated floods, threaten along the 
whole Delta of the Mississippi terrible inundations. 

Grave objection rests also against Cut-ofia in the extent and 
degree of their increase iu the velocity of river-flow. There 
is as Bi^gested already a sort of balance between the cohesive 
strength of a river bank and the abrasive energy of a river- 
current. When the current exerts on the bank an energy 
greater than the cohesive resistance of the bank, the result is 
expressed in caving, shoals, bars, and alterations of channel. 
The tendency of a river is to go on making changes in its 
coarse nbtil the equilibrium between the strength of the-bank 
and of the current are fixed ; and this equilibrium is one of 
the prime objects of the river in endeavoring to establish its 
regime. In rocky channels, streams dash over cataracts ; in 
beds of boulders and compact gravel they rush along in almost 
foaming rapids ; whereas within alluvial banks they invariably 
sink down into a gliding flow. Iu the latter case the total fall 
may show a high rate of descent ; but the result of dispropor- 
tionate velocity over the soft soil has settled down, after run- 
ning through since the dawn of creation the programme of 
bars, and shoals, and caves, and lakes, and new channels, and 
old channels, into the sinuosities of to-day. Nature in all tbia 
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18 working b; mle — a rule that, however it maj be modified, 
can in no caee be safely broken. The Cut-off then is a direct 
interference with the constantly operating law that rivers are 
in eternal progress towards their regime. By disturbing the 
balance of flow-strength and bank-strength, as struggled to by 
centuries of natural operation, the Cntroff simply sncceeds in 
throwing back the progress of final result on the part of the 
river into the early stages of the world. Natnre at once sets 
■»bont defining its laws in sach cases ; and hence do Cat-ofis, 
in accelerating the energy of river-forces, endanger from end 
to end of their resulting increase of velocity, violent changes 
of banb and bed. No Cut-off then can for any time continue 
to be the bed of the MiBsissippi Biver while the soil of 
the Cut-off* is mere soft alluvium. Cavings of the most 
formidable character must be the consequence ; and extending 
from end to end of the increased velocity conseqaent oa the 
Cat-off--~-receiving, however, their greatest development in 
the Cutoff itself— it is quite impossible to tell where they 
may begin or in what form of evil they may terminate. — 
On Bed River they may result in the restoration of its 
ancient outlet to the Gulf; and thus flooding the whole of 
Western Ijonisiana, turn with the characteristic suddenness of 
a torrent into the Atch&falya. On the Lower Mississippi the 
Cut-off may reduce to a permanent swamp, either the valley of 
the Y^oo, of the Lower White Biver, of the Lower Arkans^ 
of the Lower Bed, or by cansing the diversion of the 
Channel into Manchac, may, in twenty-four hours of its 
flood-season, reduce the whole of Eastern Louisiana from 
a teeming plantation to a miserable Lagoon. The Cat> 
off then, while undoubtedly calculated to lower the adjoin- 
ing flood-level for the moment, is highly dangerous to 
navigation, and still more highly dangerous, whether as an 
agent of accelerated aggregation of water, or of accelerated 
velocity of flow — ^to all the great interests of life and property 
on the rich alluvium of the Mississippi Delta. 
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CHAPTER III. 



Watrb et^DdiDg in a vessel or enclosure of any kind, presses 
with equal force on the bottom and the aides. At ter leet 
deep the pressure of a colnmn of water of a foot square is the 
weight of that column — 10 cubic feet at 62i lbs. per cubic 
foot — 625 lbs. The bottom of the vessel containing this water 
of ten feet deep, bears a load, therefore, of 625 lbs. to the 
Bquare foot ; and the sides of the vessel at the junction with 
the bottom, bear the same straiix. The pressure of standing 
water, it will be seen from this explanation, increases as its 
■depth ; being for 20 feet deep, 1250 lbs, to the square foot ; 
for 40 feet deep, 2500 lbs. to the square foot ; and this press- 
ure is for the same depth, precisely the same, square foot for 
«quare foot, at the sides as at the bottom. The imdtk of water 
it will be seen from this proposition has no influence whatever 
on its stde-presaure ; the width of the Atlantic Ocean, exerting 
only the same hydrostatic pressure on the shores as a mere 
ikread or film of water of the same depth. The popular opin- 
ion that the width of the Mississippi affects a proportional 
pressure on the Levee, it may be remarked here is an error. 
The side pressure, or in other words, the weight of the water- 
colnmn at the several points of its depth, goes on increasii^ 
from the surface, where it is nothing, to the end of the first 
foot of depth, where it is 62^ lbs. to the square foot of side ; 
to the end of the second foot, where it is 125 lbs. to the square 
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foot of Bide ; and 80 on, the eide pressure at any depth being- 
for every square foot of side, the product of 62} Iba. multiplied 
by the number of feet in depth of the point at which it ia requir- 
ed to find that side-preeaure. Supposing them to be exempt 
from the blows of waves, and of currents, the pressure exerted 
on Leveea would then be in the proportion, at every foot from 
ite top, of 1, 2, 3, 4, 5 — a regular arithmetic progression from 
at the top, to the base — the section representing pressure 
being thus at the base, the same number of feet io width as the 
water is in depth. This gradation of pressure in stauding 
water at its aeveral depths, presents the following geometri- 
cat form: 



The pressure of the Mississippi then, on its banks— rejecting 
that from the blows of waves, or of cnrrents — ^varies at the 
several deptha as the widths vary in the above figure ; and 
beuce will that pressure be resisted effectively by any earthy 
matter, impervious to water, embanked in the above form.— 
Any earthy matter, provided it be impervious to water, piled 
np in the above form, will discharge the quiescent pressure of 
the watei, because aJl earthy matter is heavier than water: 
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and consequently the above section if made of toater, will not 
esert a presenre able to overcome the dead weight of the 
above section, if made of earth or other material heavier than 
water. But this reasoning rejects all other pressares of the 
river than its pressure as standing water. Great forces, Ijow- 
ever, at, especially, the first few feet in depth are exerted ob 
Levees, over and above the standing pressure, by the incidents 
of waves and currents. A. direct cross-wind, in s reach of a 
mile wide, discharges the dead-weight of the water npon 
the bank with the velocity of a wave ; and, therefore, occasions 
a great accession to the standing pressure of the water for the 
defjth of that wave. The steamboat of the Mississippi, as 
another producer of wave-motion, is also an agent converting 
the standing pressure into a multiple of that pressure by veloc- 
ity ; but the steamboatwave, acting on the Levee obliquely, 
produces an increase of pressure proportionately less than that 
produced by the wave striking it under the impulsion of a 
wind blowing against the Levee directly. Ko practical mea- 
snre of this particular cause of increased pressure on Levees 
is obtainable ; and, therefore, is this cause disposed of here 
without any attempt to estimate its measure, in the form of a 
specific quantity. The wave-blow, whether resulting from 
wind or boat, is a contingency of Leveeing that must be met, 
as mvolving an unavoidable necessity of increase on the size of 
Levees, over and above that necessary to balance the pressure 
of standing water. The other head of increased pressure, over 
and above the aiandmg pressure on Levees, is that of current- 
blows. Previously to this the force of currents has been 
referred to in general terms ; but in order to express the 
importance of that force in the present case more folly, it may 
be well to present it here, in the form of a specific quantity. 
Mechanical effect is measured in the compound quantity of the 
weight moved, and the distance through which it is moved. 
"Feet-pounds" is the denominational term employed to ex- 
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press this effect. 100 Feet-potinda represents the mechanic 
«al effect expended in removing 100 lbs. one foot, or 10 Iba. 
ten feet, or 1 pound, one hundred feet — the mechanical eSect 
expended being in each of these cases, the same in quantity. 
A current striking directly at, say 6 miles an hour, strikes with 
a velocity of 8J feet a second. This 8| feet multiplied by 
itself, (or squared) gives a product of 72}, and this 72^ divided 
by the (xmatatti qnautity 64*4, shows a quotient of IJ. The 
quotient so obtained is an abstract quantity, representing the 
multiple necessary to apply to the dead weight of the striking 
body in lbs,, in order to bring it for a velocity of six miles an 
hour, to its mechanical eqaivalent in feet lbs. Suppose, now, 
that a cnrrent acts at a velocity of 6 miles an hour for a section 
of 20 feet deep, then the gross average pressure of this section 
on the bank, as for standing water, being 625 lbs. per foot, in 
length, the mechanical effect expended against the Levee will 
be, for every foot in length, 625 multiplied by IJ, or 700 feet 
lbs. The mechanical effect that will move 700 lbs. one foot, 
will move 8,400 lbs. one inch ; and there being little or no 
elasticity in a solid bank of earth, the current-blow that forces 
it back a oowjjfe q/" tncAfis — repeated as that current-blow must 
be assumed to be— may be held sufficient to force it back 
aUogetha- ; and therefore, finally, to sweep it away. Such then 
is the practical value in Leveeing of the force of currents. 
The wave-blow, as has been remarked, is an unavoidable con- 
tingency of Leveeing, but then it mast be recollected that 
while some observers go to the extent of alleging that waves 
do not involve any increase whatever of pressure latterly, he 
that pressure what it may, it is at all events confined to the 
height of the wave — a height that in the extreme case on the 
Mississippi does probably not exceed 18 inches. The wave-blow, 
then, involves no very formidable accession to the strength 
of the Levees. Current-shocks, however, are of a very different 
character ; but on the other hand, unlike the wave-blow, are 
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altogether, or to a great extent, avoidable. The force of a 
wave and the shock of a current represeot the aggregate 
pressare that maybe brought to bear under the most unfavor- 
able circumBtances, in swelling the dimensions of the Levee 
beyond the fonn required under the above reasoning, for the 
pressure of quieaoent water. 

The time will come when flood-waters will he excluded from 
the magnificent low-lands of the Mississippi, at the cost of haul- 
ing, from wherever it can be obtained most conveniently, the 
best material for embankments. The material at hand will 
continue to be used for some time ; and therefore does it 
become a matter of necessity to use it with a knowledge of its 
advantages and its disadvantages. Sand, loam, and clay are the 
materials at present employed for the construction of Levees, 
the loam and clay, unfortunately, in small quantities. The 
weight of water, it will be recollected, is 62) lbs. to the cubic 
foot ; whereas that of light sand is 95 lbs. to the cubic foot ; 
of loam 124 lbs. to the cubic foot ; and of stiff clay 135 Ibe. 
With such a difference as that between 95 and 135 in the mate- 
rials found at different points, it becomes a matter of importance 
in designing the cross-section of large Levees, to consider the 
specific gravity of the material to be used. A varying cross- 
section of Levee is consequently a necessity of a varying soil. 
The Commissioner, it may be observed here, was censured at 
the time by some parties for having given the Levee across the 
Yazoo Pass and Levees of that locality, a larger cross-section 
than that previously adopted as a rule of general application ; 
but that gentleman would have made a grave mistake, for which 
bis own judgment and perhaps the popular judgment would 
have censured him to-day, if in determining the dimensions of 
those Levees, he had not gone to the full extent demanded by 
safety on the score of weight, in exceeding a standard that, i/ 
well adapted to the average material of Levees, was certainly 
ill adapted to theonly material obtainable in the cases in quea- 
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tion — principally light eand. Bat besidee objectiona based 
on the gravity of the materiala, others also apply, classifying 
them into different degrees of adaptation for Levees. Wash and 
percolation are two most powerful agents of destruction in the 
case of riTer-embanlcmentB ; and hence, does it become of the 
gravest importance, where the choice can be made, to select 
such materials as are most cohesive and impervious. The light- 
ness of a eand bank is but a small disqualification for Leveeing 
compared with its liability to wash and leak. Its " wash" is 
not even confined to wave, current and rain ; but is carried on 
actively also by the wind. Sand is liable not only to run and 
blow away in a dry state ; but in also a wet state is liable to 
ran, or " melt" like so mach sugar. Bat while its lightness 
lays it open as a material for Levees to great objection on the 
ground of daration, the worst of its properties in such works 
is its liability to percolation. A bank of ample section to 
resist the total pressure brought to bear on it, when that press- 
ure acts from the outside slope against the whole weight of 
the bank, will yield when that pressure becomes transferred 
from the outside of the bank to some point or plane within it. 
In the latter case a portion only of the whole mass is engaged 
in the resistance of the whole pressure. Now percolation of 
the water into the body of the work, places the Levee under 
these very circumstances. A thread or plane of water, finding 
its way into the interior of an embankment, exerts just as 
much pressure against the earth on each side of it as if that 
thread or plane were an ocean of the same depth as that thread 
or plane. As this thread separates the parts of the Levee, 
the outside water fills up the split or open ; and thus preserv- 
ing the sand height of water within the split, as at the begin- 
ning of rupture, the Levee becomes completely rent asunder ; 
and thns reduced in its t^gregate power of resistance, is finally 
swept away. Porous materials then in water-banks, no matter 
what be their weight in the banks, tend by the insinuation of 
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water threads between their parts, to destruuiion of those 
banks — this teodeDcy, however, beiog greatest at the time of 
the constrnction of the works, and least at the time when their 
adhesion shall have been perfected by the coating by deposit- 
over their external faces, and the insinaation by filtration in 
their internal pores, of earthy matter. Loam is mach better 
for water banks than sand. Thirty per cent, heavier, it meets 
all the conditions involved in Leveeing on the groand of 
weight BO mach better than sand. Much stanncher in its 
parts, it is superior to sand in all those serioos objections 
applying to sand for the parpoaes of wat&'-tight embankments. 
The very best of those soils obtainable nnder the present prac- 
tice on the Uississippi for the pnrpose of river-banks, is bine 
clay. Several kinds of this clay are found on the lines of the 
Levee-worka ; but they are all subject to the disadvantage of 
a greater or a less admixture of fine sand. Perfectly imper- 
vious to water as they all are, the presence of sand lowers their 
aeefulaese partly by involving a lighter weight, but mainly,, 
and sometimes even to a very serious extent, by giving them a 
tendency, especially after frosts, to melt or run like marl in 
watei. But notwithstanding these draw backs, thedaya of the 
Mississippi bottom furnish its very best material for Leveeing. 
The different balks necessary with different soils for the 
same Levee, has already been pointed out as an item of consid- 
eration in the use of the materials entering at present into Mia* 
sissippi embankments. The remarks under this head were, 
however, confined to the infiuence on the subject of the different 
specific gravity of those materials. Another consideration in the 
premises rests on the fact of differences between their " angles 
of friction," or in the differences between their natural atanding^ 
angles or slopes. Ex peri men ta recorded in Engineerings 
anthors of high personal and professional standing, set tint 
angle of repose, or standing angle, of sand at an angle of 30 
degrees with the liorizon ; of firm loam of from 36 to 45 degree» 
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with the horizon; of clays at 55 degrees with the horizon. 
Using a form more acceptable to the popular understanding, it 
may be explained that those experiments show the standing 
slopes of those materials to be as follows : 

For Loam ..... i fool high to frocn 1| to 1 base. 

For Sand ...... 1 foot high to 1| foot botw. 

For Clay 1 foot to | foot bai^a. 

Experiments of this sort cannot be disregarded ; and therefore, 
though these figures do seem to savor rather more of the closet 
than of the field in the rapidity of those angles of repose, they 
are not to be discarded in any reasonings to the practiced exe- 
cution of earthworks. Coupling then the different specific 
gravities of sand, loam, and clay, with their different angles of 
repose, an assimilation of the merits of the three — waving the 
question of wash and percolation — may be made in terms of 
the limits of haul, at which it ceases to be economic to reject 
sand on the spot for loam and clay in the distance. In order 
to reduce the loosening and lifting of the earths to a common 
standard, let it he assumed that what might be saved under that 
head in sand as compared with the other two, and with loam aa 
compared with clay, are balanced by the superiority of clay 
over both the others, and of loam over sand, in weight, strength, 
and imperviousnesa. In consideration of the vegetable matter 
permeating loam, the porosity permeating sand, and the Ught- 
ness and friableness of both, the advanti^e possessed in these 
respects by clay are hardly overstrained by being set down for 
thepresentparpose, as fully equal to the advantf^es possessed by 
sand and loam over clay, as a material for " borrowing-pits." The 
retentive properties of clay, and in a less degree of loam,- may 
be said to increase the difficulty of excavations in that material 
in a fiat country ; but the clay of the Uississippi fiats, resting 
invariably in thin layers on sand, the shallow and wide-cuts 
necessary therefore, for clay-pits, may be made perfectly dry 
by running up through them at starting, a narrow tap-drain to 
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the depth of the sand. AaBaming then the three materia 
equally costly for looseDing and lifting, this equation of thei. 
merita may be examined as a question of haul. The following 
figure shows in the broken line, a cross-Bectioo of Levee having a 
crown of 3 feet wide and a base of 21 feet— the aide-slopea cor- 
reapond ing to the angle of repose for sand, that is to saj, cor- 
responding to the least angle at 
which sand will stand. The white 
line in the figure shows a Levee of 
clay, the crown being 2 feet and 
the base 15 feet — every part of this 
latter being deduced from the form- 
er in proportion of the weight of 
sand to that of clay — 95 to 135 — and 
therefore presenting, at all points, 
a resistance to the horizontal thmst 
of the water equal to that presen- 
ted at corresponding points in the 
larger section (the broken line) of 
the Levee of sand. Two feet wide 
at crown, for example, presents as 
great a resistance in the case of 
clay, as 8 feet wide does in the case 
of sand ; 15 feet wide at base pre- 
senting as great a resistance with 
the use of clay, as 21 feet wide at 
base does with the use of sand. 
This figure, then, illustrates the 
effect of difference in the weight 
of the two materials in regulating 
the size of Levees. Bat this differ* 
ence is still further increased un- 
der considerations arising out of 
their varying angles of repose. — The increase of pressure has 
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been already shown to go on from the top, under extreoie con- 
ditions at an arithmetical progression ; and this arithmetical 
progression of Levee-preBBares or strengths has also been shown 
to ezprese iteelf practically in an aggregate side-elope of 45 
degrees — a total slope of one foot base for each foot in height. 
The preservation of eqnal strength at all parts of the Levee .doM 
not require, therefore, a greater width under even the most 
unfavorable circumstances than {whatever may be the pro- 
per width of crown,) side slopes from each side of crown 
at a rats of one-half foot horizontal to one foot vertical. 
Snch a section may be said to be, in general, the section of 
nniform strength. The strength of any thing being, according 
to the mechanical axiom, the strength of its weakest part, an 
excess of strength at any one part is, it is almost needless to 
observe, a waste of material in Leveeing, and consequently a 
waste of money. In practice, however, it is impossible to con- 
form tothe section of uniform strength inLevees ; seeing that the 
oontr(M'ng consideration rests in the standing angle of material. 
The standing angle of clay has been set down at eight inches 
base, to one foot in height ; and, therefore, may be held to 
conform closely to the section of perfect economy of material — 
the section of uniform strength. 21 inches of base for every 13 
inches of height, being the standing slope of sand, that material 
is seen in the excess of its naturtd section over the section of 
equality of strength, to involve in Leveeing a very large waste 
of material ; and, therefore, of money. In a Levee having a 
8 feet crown, a 21 feet base, and a height of 5.20, as shown by 
the broken line in figure 2, the area of cross-section is 62.40 
square feet. This Levee, it must be recollected, is one of 
unequal strength ; and, therefore, measuring its effective 
strength by its weakest part — its 3 feet crown — we find the limit 
of its actual resistance to be, when made of sand, as (3 feet >f 
95 lbs.) 285. A clay Levee of 2.11 feet crown sloped down, 
at the standing angle of clay, to a base of 9 feet for 5.20 feet 
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high coDtaioB within it the slope of uniform Blrength ; and 
coDseqaeDtly, its crown being its weakest part, the limit of ita 
effective reBiBtaBce ie as (2.11 X 135) 284.9. This clay Levee 
of 2 feet crown, and 9 feet base presents, then, precisely the 
same resistance to water-pressure as does the same Levee ot 
the same height, having a crown of 3 feet, and a base of 21 
feet. The cross-section of the clay-bank in this case, is 29 
sqaare feet ; while, as has been said above, that of the sand is 
62 square feet. But practice goea still further in increasing 
this disproportion between the different quantities necessary 
in Levees of sand, and in corresponding Levees of clay. The 
standing angle as presented in theory, mnut be deviated from 
in both sand and clay to meet, in practice, the contingencies 
of floods and rains. Lighter, looser, and less adhesive than 
clay, the flattening of slopes in sand below that of the angle, 
or slope of repose, must be much more considerable in practice 
than that in the heavy concreted and adhesive bank of clay, to 
resist, without endangering tie effective strength or stability 
of the bank, the active washes of rains and waves. The prac- 
tice, however, in these cases is so loose and various, that it 
cannot be expressed safely by a rule. Disregarding it 
altogether, however, and confining the equation of the two 
materials to the simple fact of the difference between their 
strict standing angles, 26 yards of clay are seen to be equal in 
a Levee of 5 feet high, to 58 yards of sand in accompliahing 
the object of all Levees — effective resistance to floods. In a 
Levee of 10 feet high, 43 yards of clay are as effective as 102 
yards of sand ; and in a Levee of 15 feet high, 60 yards of clay 
accompHsh all the purposes of 146 yards of sand. At 15 cents 
per cubic yard, the difference in money between the employ- 
ment in a 10 feet Levee of 43 yards of clay, and the corres- 
ponding quantity of sand, is $8.85 in favor of the employment 
of clay. Supposing, under this view of the case, the sand to 
be found on the site of the Levee, while the clay cannot be 
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obtained without haalage from Bome distaoce, the great objeo- 
tion to the employment of Baud for this parpose, saggests the 
finqtiiry : to what distance are the parties interested bound by 
the foregoing considerations to haal clay to their Leveea? 
$8.85 are available, it has been shown under the foregoing 
comparison, for expenditure in obtaining the clay as compared 
with the cost of the sand on the spot ; and this 4^-85 distriba- 
ted over 43 yards of clay, shows an available amount for the 
haalage of clay of 20 cents per cubic yard of clay. In nnmer- 
ooe instances this rate per yard will cover all the inconvenien- 
cee of haulage to the Levees, for a distance of half a mile. To 
Bum up these remarks : it may be conclnded that, supposing 
Band to be, nnder any necessity whatever, fit material for the 
conBtmction of river embankments, taking the cross-section of 
equally strong Levees of the two materials, comparing those 
cross-sections according to the data furnished in the standing 
angles of the materials, and setting down for the moment, the 
lightness and porosity of sand, as compared with the heaviness 
and impervionaness of clay as material for water-banks, at the 
mere difference in cost of excavating the two, all the immense 
advantages of clay over sand, not covered by the assumption 
made here in the case, may be secured at the same cost as 
sand, by hauling clay to the site of a Levee from a distance of 
half a mile. In practice, this undoubted fact and the impera- 
tive duty that it points to, may be found on© of very frequent 
and profitable appUcation ; for, in several cases, clay can be 
fonud in abundance in the Yazoo Yalley, within half a mile of 
existing Levees of almost unmixed sand. In the bottoms and 
banks of the creeks of the out-&ll behind the Levees, in the 
beds of the old and dry lakes, so common behind those Levees, 
in the hundreds of cypress-swampe in the neighborhood of the 
works, and on the surface of the higher lands, the contractor 
will find large quantities of strong, pure clay. The make-shift 
river-embankments of the State of Ifississippi, before those 
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vorks took the shape of a system, nnder the strong and able 
;nind of Col. Alcorn, have already advanced to B<HnethiDg like 
scientific conditions tu plan and section ; but muat make still 
farther progress in order to fulfill all the conditions of cheap- 
ness and e^idmcy. Progress in those works points to a 
discriminatioD in the use of the materials ; and, therefore, to 
considerations beyond those of the mere accident of the soil 
on which they are to be built. Sand is, in fact, utterly unsafe 
in a water-bank, and, therefore, unfit for any worka designed 
for the protection of property from overflow. Break afler 
break, in such Ijeveee, is going on with its lesson of instmction 
to the necessity that first felt obliged to employ sand ; and as 
tbe property suffering from such breaks, becomes more and 
more valuable, the time is approaching when the question of 
material in the Mississippi Levees will be considered by the 
owners of property behind them, as a question of insuranoe. 
Sand will, by and bye, be either ^together rejected in Levee 
making, or used only in positions where its properties can bo 
tamed to usefulness j* and in order to open the way for this 
pnrpose in the right direction, the general question of its 
merits aa compared with clay is here considered for the infor> 
ntation of the planter. The unthinking will, probably, under- 
value the reasonings employed in the case, as what a certain 
gentleman in Mississippi wonld call " College" nonsense ; but 
men of reflection will recollect that progress knows no road 
but that pointed out by observation, reflecUon, and calculation. 
Discrimination between the materials at hand is the first object 
turned at in the foregoing remarks on those materials ; tbo 
haulage of thebest material for a short distance is the noztobject: 
^id, following that, the haul^e of the material to the full extent 
— as between sand and clay — of half a mile ; the next step in 
advance being one that is also yet to come — the total rejection of 
■and, as s building material, from the Levees of the Mississippi. 
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The materials at hand will, however, continue to be used for 
some time in the Miaaisaippi embankmenta. It becomes, there- 
fore, important to coDsider the best means for reducing the 
diaadvantages of their use to the smallest possible amount. 
The leaky property of sand is its greatest objection ; but this 
may be overcome to a large extent by conatructing within the 
bank a vertical wall from crown to base, of clay, thoroughly 
tramped and puddled. This " puddle wall" ought to contain 
no vegetable matter, such as grass or roots of any kind ; and 
when wet to a proper consistency ought to be shoveled into 
the place left for it in the aand-bank as the bank goes np, 
■layer after layer. When the puddle is in its place it ought to 
be tramped down well ; it in indeed beaten down in water- 
banks in England and Ireland with a heavy maul or rammer. 

The practice of cutting out a trench for the puddle, or 
" muck ditch" as it is called on the Missisaippi, in the natural 
surface of the ground, is generally useless, and sometimes posi- 
tively mischievous. Where retentive subsoils exist under the 
base of the proposed bank, then it is certainly a clear gain in 
staunchneas to run down the puddle-wall of the Levee to a 
bond with the underlying impervious earth. But the experi- 
ence along the shores of the Missiasippi leads to the presump- 
tion that, in tboae cases where the sand does not commence on 
the surface, a ditch of three feet deep ia more likely to present 
a bottom of sand than of loam, or clay. The rationale of those 
" muck ditches," as they are called locally, rests on their use- 
fulness in preventing leakage ; and, therefore, supposing the 
ditch and wall carried up regularly with a puddle, those 
ditches in a great majority of cases failing to reach a more re- 
tentive soil than that at the surface of the ground, involve in 
all those cases an utterly resultloss waste of money. Besides, 
to undertake to prevent leakage through the porous earths of 
the natural shores of the river, is a hopeless labor ; and so 
far as the strength and durability of the Levees are concerned 
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18 a labor, also, perfectly oseless. It accompHsheB nothiug 
whatever, for the artificial embankment. Bat in some caaea 
these " muck ditches" are, as already stated, mischievoaa. 
Across those lagoons or creeks which are dry during periodsof 
tow-water, the foundation for banks consists generally of a hard 
crust of clay for a few feet thick, overlying quicksands or thin 
paddles. These crusts, like the grillage of timbers used for 
the foundations of some Engineering works, are highly valuable 
in those situations, by diffusing the weight of the superincum 
bent Levee over a wide bearing ; and thus, though unequally 
loaded by the necessary cross-section of the Levee, assist, in 
proportion to their strength, to distribute that bearing equally. 
This, where not sufficient to obviate the sinkage altogether, 
reduces it considerably ; and in bringing a large area to act in 
the resistance, assists to guarantee with the least possible 
"sinkage," and, therefore, least possible loss of work — of money 
— a finally well-sustained foundation. The " muck ditch," how- 
ever, cuts this natural platform for the Levee in two parts ; 
and over this cut, the greatest weight — that at the crown — 
pressing vertically, acts as with a leverage in bending down, 
and finally breaking off the natural crust of the surface. The 
cecessity therefore follows, under those circumstances, of em- 
ploying an excess of earth in forcing out laterally, and forcing 
down vertically, the running sand or soft puddle of the underly< 
ing foundation in order to compress those soft .materials into a 
compactness sufficient to present an effective resistance to the 
weight of the superincumbent emliaokment. 

Rejecting then the practice of cutting a muck ditch along the 
base of the Levee, it is recommended here that the earth oi 
the base be loosened for six or twelve inches in order to secure, 
between the artificial and the natural bank, a proper bond. 
Indeed where the natural surface is loam or clay for any con- 
siderable depth, it would be highly judicious in order to prevent 
grasses or other vegetable matter of retarding the bond between 
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the Levee and the grotind, to ekim the enrfftce ; aod one good 
purpose thna served, the sod bo nkimmed off the base may, oa 
the completioQ of the Levee, realize the farther good purpose 
of staunching it bj laying them in a close coating on its water* 
slope. Be the substitute, however, for the muck ditch what it 
may, the present practice in the case, if even not useless and 
unsafe, is certainly absurd when it is recollected that it is in 
fact a " muck ditch " with the important exception of the "muck." 
The lightness of sand is a great objection against the use of 
that material in water-embankments. Sand is constantly carried 
away in immense quantities by the current of the Mississippi ; 
and therefore, to invest money in banks of sand for the exclo- 
sion of the Mississippi floods, does not seem to be a policy very 
remarkable for its astuteness. As its porosity presents the 
use of sand in Levees in the shape of a question of safety, its 
lightness presents its employment in those works in the shape 
of a question of maintenance. Bains constantly washing the 
imrtides in its crown down to its sides ; and washing those in 
its sides out upon its base, the weakest part of a Levee — the 
crown — ia undergoing constant redaction in its dimensions, 
and coDseqaently in its strength. Current-washes and wave - 
washes on the water-side co-operate in times of high-water with 
the rain-wash st other times, in reducing the strength of Levees 
thrown up in sand. Maintenance becomes thus in the case of 
sand Levees, a aerioas outlay. To remedy this — and indeed at 
the same time assist its want of impervioasness — the most con- 
venient course is, to cover the water-slope of such banks with 
as thick a layer as may be obtained of clay, if obtainable, or if 
not with as thick alayer as may be laid on according to the above 
snggestion, from the quantity of earth obtainable by collecting 
the loam of the adjoining surface. In Ireland it is very common 
to face water-elopes with grass-sods laid on their flat beds 
with regular headers and stretchers, as in Ashlar work, the 
whole being cat down to the plane of the slopes. Under 
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the direction of Mr. M. B. HewsOD, I have tnyBelt conducted 
large quantities of this work for the Board of Pablic Works, 
ander the measures for the drainage and navigatioQ of Irish 
Rivers. In the South " sods " are not generally obtainable ; 
but all the advantages reanlting from their use in water-banks, 
may be obtained there by sowing the seeds of some soatbern 
grasses in a coat of loam-dressing on the slopes of those banks. 
Bermuda grass is well adapted for the preservation of artificial 
banks ; but though often employed for that purpose on Bail- 
roads in the Northern States, is excluded from use on banks in 
the South-west by what would seem to be no better than a mere 
prejudice; The rapidity of its growth is not the only recom- 
mendation for the employment of Bermuda grass on Levees ; 
for it possesses the further recommendation of growing in both 
shade and sun. During high-water it wiU catch a great quan- 
tity of sediment ; and by the consequent annual coating of 
impervious earth, will add to the strength and durability of 
the Levee. The decay of the tops and blades of this grass will 
also assist in covering the water-slope of the Levee with an 
annual coating of impervious matter, and in the case of Levees 
built of sand, will thus tend greatly to the correction of their 
two great shortcomings — washing and leakage. A hedge of 
Osage Orange, set closely along the inside slope, by excluding 
both travelers and cattle, and a coat of Bermuda grass set on 
both sides, by obviating wash whether of rain or current, will 
save the parties interested in Levees, a large annual siim for 
their maintenance. 

In Europe, generally, it is usual to protect embankmenta by 
growing on their top and sides thickly growing grasses. In 
parts of Holland straw is used for the same purpose. Twisted 
into ropes about 2 inches in diameter, it is laid on the face of 
the bank, and pinned down with hooked or forked sticks ; rope 
after rope being added each in close contact to the previous 
«D6 is 80 laid down until the whole slope is covered with a corn- 
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plete mat of straw. Yegetation in course of time commences 
ODdemeatb the straw, and blades of grass making their way 
between the ropes, the whole becomes & compact sheeting. 
Faecioes, hurdles, and brash-wood, are sometimes employed for 
the same purpose. Large stone slabs are often used by En- 
gineers in Bombay for the protection of the slopes of heavy 
embankments from the weather. So important is it fonnd in 
experience all over the world, when it ia worth while to go to 
expense in the construction of embankments, to go to further 
expense for their efficiency and preservation. Any thing that 
is worth being done in water-worka is worth being done pro- 
perly and well. 

The standing slopes that have been given above for sand 
loam and clay are the standing elopes of those materials when 
dry. The dry slope and the wet slope of all earths are, how- 
ever, more or less different. The same earth that stands in 
practice at an angle of 2 to 1 in a dry position, will require in 
a wet situation a slope of 3 to 1. Some earths have been 
fonnd to require in a wet situation slopes so low as 4 to 1. A. 
river embankment involves both tbe two distinct conditions of 
dry and wet slopes — the inside being necessarily regulated by 
the conditions of dry elopes, the outside being subject to the 
teste applicable to wet slopes. Wetness and dryness, however, 
do not cover the whole difference between the circumstances 
of the dry and the wet slopes of the Levee ; for the outside 
slope, in addition to the disadvantage of wetness, is also sub- 
ject to the further disadvantage of waves and currents. The 
practical facte of the case establish, therefore, the general 
proposition that the external or wet slope of the Levee ought 
to be less in rate than that on the inside, or dry slope. If the 
wet slope be sufficient for the necessities of its position ; then, 
to carry out the dry slope at the same rate is a simple waste 
of material, and consequently, a waste of money. In six cases 
of well known water-banks in England, the inside or dry slopes 
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vary according to the nfaterial, from an incline of 1 to 1 to an 
incline of 3 to 1, averaging an incline of 1} to 1, or about 30 
degrees with the horizon ; the outside or watei^slopes, in those 
six cases, varying from an incline of 2| to 1, to an incline of 5 
to 1 — the six showing for the water-slopes an average incline 
of about 3J to 1, or about 16 degrees with the horizon. Natu- 
ral water-slopee, formed under water, snch as those of bars in 
the Mississippi, or other rivers, vary from an incline with the 
horizon of from 5 to SO degrees — the average of these two 
extremes being 17^ degrees, or nearly 3 feet of base for every 
foot in height. 

The height of a Levee above high-water mark has been set 
down, by practice along the Mississippi, at 2| feet, and at 3 
feet. A Levee system, as has been shown in another chapter, 
does not occasion an immediate elevation of the previoasly 
established flood-level. General considerations, then, have 
nothing to do with this bead of the subject, seeing that it ia a 
head proper to local specialities. The width of a river and 
the force of the winds regulate the height of its wind-waves ; 
while the width and current of the river, coupled with the 
speed, load-line, and midship section of its steamboats, regulate 
the height of its steamboat-waves. Two feet would, probably, 
plumb the highest wave resulting from the accidental combi- 
nation of the greatest wind-wave with the greatest steamboat- 
wave rising on the Levees of the Mississippi. The looseness 
of the observations made as to high-water in that river, coupled 
with the further consideration that those observations may not 
go sufficiently far back, in time, to embrace that particular 
combination of circumstances which produce the highest pos- 
sible flood, suggest the propriety of basing the height of the 
Levees on a margin over and above the strict inch of the 
recorded high-water mark. Allowing 24 inches for the height 
of the maximum wave striking the Levee, 12 inches additional 
ia certainly not too large an allowance for the contingencies of 
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the case, in determining the height above high-water of the 
MiesisBippi Levees. Close enough, already, no reason certainlj' 
appears to show why, the standard of an excess of 3 feet above 
the highest known flood should be lowered ; and it is, there- 
fore, safer to conclude that experience, as in the case of the 
State of Mississippi, has settled the question between econoqiy 
and safety in the matter, by fixing the height of Levees at 
three feet above the highest level of quiescent flood water in 
the river. Pour feet of an excess would, of coarse, be still 
eafer. 

The crown-width of Levees is a qnestion less of rule than 
Expediency. In England, water-banks have an average width 
at top of 3 feet. In Ireland, the top-widths of embankmenta 
for drainage, are about the same. In Holland, however, the 
Dikes, when employed for road-ways, are exceptionally wide 
across the crown. The Sea-banks of Holland are, in any event, 
no guide in fixing on the dimensions of river-embankments ; 
nor, indeed, are, the size of water-banks in England, or Ireland, 
quite a safe guide for such banks when subject to the wash of 
the immensely heavier rain-fall of the Lower Mississippi. — . 
Local experience, then, is the best, and indeed, the only guide 
in this matter. In Arkansas, it is true the local experience 
has been had under circumstances which make it start from 
too high a point ; with the view of a necessity for adapting the 
section of the Levee to the vndtA of the river, some absurd 
and ignorant theory has led to the rule, that all Levees in that 
State be as many feet in width at crown as they are in height. 
These works, however, have been carried out, chiefly, without 
the guidance of professional skill. In the State of Mississippi, 
the practice has settled down into a width of 5 feet for the 
crown of Levees generally. My own practice and experience 
lead me, however, to the conclusion that 3 feet is sufficient to 
cover all the contingencies of rain-washings, cattle-tramping, 
Ac, during, and for a sufficient time subsequent to, the harden- 
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ing and cementing of the works. Economy,- however, in this 
case, as in that of height and all other dimensions, is the only 
limit ; for safety is always the gainer by an excens of section. 
Shrinkage had been included in the considerations regulating 
cross-sections in the Mississippi practice. The generalizing 
parsned in this case was as erroneous in execution as in 
that of the " muck ditch." DifTerent materials shrink in banks 
differently. Its particles — fine and loose — sand, however 
loosely it may be shovelled together, fills its space closely ; 
and, therefore, whether wet or dry, settles at a very small dimi- 
nution of its original bulk. In time, too, the process of this 
settlement is short. One-tenth of its original content is 
aliberal allowance for shrinkage in sand. Tough clay, however, 
is banked up under different conditions. Adhesive in its char- 
acter, it is loosened and lifted in lumps ; and from the size of 
those lumps, their shape, and their resistance to a change of 
form, they fall together in an embankment without compactness. 
Settling of such a bank is the process of filling up all the cavities 
and spaces existing thus between its parts; and hence in the 
case of lumps so large and stiff as those of clay excavations, is 
the amonntof this settling qnite considerable — generally about 
one-fifth of its original bulk. The time expended in the settle- 
ment of clay is longer than that in the settlement of sand. 
The different modifications of material between sand and clay 
settle as to time and quantity, in proportion to the respective 
amounts in their constituent parts of sand and of clay. An 
average of 16 j per cent, then, the allowance generally made in 
Mississippi, waving the objection to the principle in the case, 
is not, in all probability, a great error on either side from the 
strict justice as to the quantity. Two inches to the foot for the 
height, with proportional increase to thfe side slopes without 
any addition to the width at base, is added in practice to the 
intended settlement section of the Levee, in order to cover the 
loss of form and size by " shrinkage" or settlement. Accord- 
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ing to the variatioDB in the height of the baok from the surface 
of the gronncl an addition of one-sixth was thus added on to 
it, over andabove the gradient Une of 3 feet above flood. 

The section of a water-bank ia a mixed question of theory 
and practice. In exarainiog its several parts here, it has con- 
eeqnently been fonnd unavoidable to mix up the abstractions 
of the snbject with its working facts. Having, however, made 
those examinations under the several heads of slope, height, 
and crown, the next point to be made is the combination of the 
Tesnlts in the elimination of the practical cross-section. And 
-first for sand. The width of crown being taken uniformly at S 
feet, the slopes of a Levee, showing the strict angles of its siand- 
ing slope, on the inside for dry sandand on the outside for wet 
Band, is represented by the light line in fig. 3. The broken 
line represents the section adopted in the present Levee 
practice of the State of Mississippi ; the heavy line in that 
fignre representing the section resalting from the employment 
of the surplus material used under that practice, in increasing 
the resistance of the material when distributed at the strict 
standing slopes of the wet and dry sides of the section, in a 
manner to produce an equal mcrease of the resistance of the 
material of those slopes to motion from wind or wash. The 
section, figure 3, applies to sand. It adopts the quarUiitea of 
the practice at present pursued in Mississippi ; and redistri- 
butes those quantities on the basis of the respective angles of 
repose of the material in dry and in wet slopes. Fig. 4 repre- 
sents a cross-section of equal strength with that oi fig. 3, the 
one being assumed to be carried out in sand, the other in clay. 
The strength of the sand-aection being assumed for its basis, 
this clay-section is simply an addition to the wet and the dry 
slopes of repose of material eqaal in quantity to the additions 
made in %. 3, to those slopes for sand. 

The sections in the two figures given here show again the 
relative proportions necessary for equal strength in clay and in 
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sand. The reduction, however, of the width of crown from 8 
to 2 feet in the caae of the clay is objectionable in practice. 
The considerations presented when reviewing the practice pnr- 
sued in this particular in Mississippi suggest the expediency 
of adopting the width of crown in all cases, of 3 feet ; and there- 
fore, is the section above given on the supposition on either the 
inside or the onteide slope of a Levee, of an addition of clay 
having a nniform thickness of 12 inches as represented by the 
second heavy line. This, then, shows a Levee as compared 
with that of the section in sand, of considerably increased 
strength — the excess at the point of least resistance — the 
crown — being over and above the sand-bank nearly 50 per cent. 
The standing angle of each material being taken as the basis of 
the respeotive sections, the additions made to those standing 
-angles for the purpose of increased stability— the addition made 
in the case of clay giving the same additional width of base as 
in the case of sand — constitute in consideration of the superior 
weight and adhesiveness of the material, a greater additiooEd 
stability over and above that of the section of the strict slopes 
of repose. The resistance to weather and current are greater, 
therefore, in the case of a clay Levee of the section shown in 
fig. 3, than of the section shown in fig. 4, thrown np in sand. 
The rale adopted in Mississippi for the proportioning of Levees 
is seen to be wrong in its recognition of equality of their dry 
and their wet slopes. But this rule is exceedingly inconvenient. 
Six to one being the proportion regulating the width of base 
in terms of the height in the State of Mississippi, the base for 
a Levee of 3 feet is 18 feet, of 6 feet is 36 feet, and of 12 
feet is 72 feet. The crown in each of these three Levees being 
5 feet wide, the base of the dopes themselves (deducting the 
width of crown) is for the 3 feet Levee 13 feet ; for the 6 feet 
Levee 31 feet ; for the 12 feet Levee &l feet — the rate of slope 
■on each side being thus : for the 3 feet Levee 2i to 1 ; for the 6 
feet Levee 2^ to 1 ; for the 12 feet Levee 2^ to 1 . Every 
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height of Levee is thus Been, under the application of the Mis* 
Bissippi practice id this particular, to present its own peculiar 
slope ; and consequently does the whole line of Levee in that 
state present a constant succession of varying slopes — a different 
slope for every different height. The inequality of the stability 
resulting from these circumstances is a mere theoretical con- 
sideration too trifling to h© regarded seriously in practice. The 
objectionable feature of the case, however, applies to its practi- 
cal inconvenience to the Engineer in estimating the quantities 
of the work. At this moment it does not appear that calcula-" 
tiona can be made with mathematiccd exactness in such a case 
by any established formula ; but be that as it may, it is very 
dear that such calculations must of necessity be tedious and 
complicated. The subject of calculation is, however, treated 
more fully in its proper place. The elopes ought to he taid 
down in terms of the height exdadve of the width of crown — a 
quantity that is a content for all widths of base. To apply the 
~ inferences from the sections given in figures 3 and 4 to meet 
this expediency of equality of rate of slope for all heights, it 
may be observed that those sections are given for a height of 
seven feet. They show for that height a wet slope, for sand of 
3) to 1, for clay of IJ to 1 ; and a dry slope for sand of 2\ to 1, 
for clay of 1^ to 1. For a height of 10 feet these slopes would 
for sand under the Mississippi practice be still flatter. As a 
role then of constant application for all heights, these sections 
may be generalized into the following : in clay the inside slope 
to be li to 1, the outside to be 1| to 1 ; while in sand, the 
inside slope is 2\ to 1, the inside 3} to 1. In consideration, 
however, of the fineness of the sand available along the Mis- 
sissippi, and of the greater or less mixture of that sand in all 
it^ clays, and also in consideration of the necessity of simpli- 
fying calculations to the level of the expertness superintending 
the works, it is recommended here that the rule for constructing 
Levees on the Mississippi be (as the conclusion of the foregoing 
remarks on base, crown and material) as follows : 
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>r wet slope 'H U> 1 
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Ontade 01 

The claj-section supposes the rejection from the bank of all 
Band. For any admixtures of the two, no matter how emsil the 
proportion of that material in the admixtare, it would not bo 
safe to deviate from the proportione recommended above for 
sand. In order to show the ease with which this new practice 
may be substituted for the present faulty one, the following 
form of calculation is presented here : 

Btattco. Height of Lend. Iiulda ilope. Oatrfd«>lapB. Crown widch. Total width uf hMc. 
2i to 1. 8t to 1. 

6.40 16.1X1 22.40 8.00 41.40 

3.00 . 46.20 

S.0O 48.80 

8.00 66.60 

8.00 78.20 

8.00 81.00 

8.00 67.80 

tf.00 46.60 

To guard against mistakes in making this calculation, it is 
recommended that after copying from the field notes the heights 
corresponding to each station, each of the other columns be 
carried out sepcvraiely. Otherwise the multiple of 2i in the one 
case will be often used by mistake for the other multiple and 
vice versa. 



16.00 


22.40 


18.00 


25.20 


17.00 


23.80 


28.26 


82.55 


29.26 


40.95 


82.50 


46.60 


27.00 


87.80 


17.76 


24.86 
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CHAPTER IV. 



DETAILS OF LETEE-WOSEa. 

Experience is made up in Leveeing, as in all other worka, of 
a knowledge of its details. SucceBS in Leveeing, as in all other 
matter of practice, is regnlated by paying due regard to small 
particalarg. The intentim of this contribution to the sya- 
tematizing of those works excludes from this book a full 
examination of all the specialities that have arisen in the coarse 
of my experience on Levees in both Mississippi and Arkansas. 
Particulars, such as occur often or involve important consider- 
ations, are perhaps not excluded by the general plan laid down 
for my guidance in these pages. Attention may, therefore, be 
directed to a few considerations suggesting themselves by the 
special experience of my Levee-works. In preparing the 
ground for Levee-base it is necessary to clear and grub the 
whole thoroughly, leaving neither stump.root, brush, weed, nor 
even grass. This important duty is generally done with great 
carelessness. Before the work of embankment is commenced, 
all the timber, roots, weeds, and grass removed from the foun- 
dation ought to be disposed of in piles and burned to ashea. 
This rule should be enforced rigidly, It is the only means of 
guaranteeing the exclusion of all unfit material from the body 
of the Levee. In Arkansas particularly, and in Mississippi to 
a very large extent, to place logs, brush, and even whole trees, 
in the body of a Levee was an impropriety of not exceptional 
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but of commOD occurrence. * Id new Levees sncli an impoeition 
can always be detected after rains by vertical boles in the 
crown and sides ; and in dry weatber may be detected by 
piercing the Levee at intervals along the crown with an iron rod. 
The only certain means, however, of exclnding from the Mie- 
sissippi embankments the materials grubbed and cleared from 
their base, is the enforcement of the rule that those materiala 
shall have been burned in the presence of the superintendent 
before the bank shall be commenced. 

In connection with this subject it may be observed here> 
that the clearing along the line of Levee ought to extend to sH 
trees growing within their own respective lengths on either 
side of the crown of the Levee. All trees without that distance 
ought to be cut down ; but if this should be supposed a need- 



* Tbe Coaboma Conunis^oDer — who baa made himBolf (horougUy c 
wlcti tbe adenUflc prindplea and practical fitcts of Lecees — in bearing testuDOn; to 
Uia triomphant racceia dnrlng the late estraordinary flood of Levaes property 
idanued aod executed, caih attaDtion to the cauaa of breaks betog Logi, Sic., in the 
twnk. In hia iHJnted Address, of tbe 26Cb last July, tJiat gentlemaD IwddB the fol- 
lowing langoage: — " The qDosliim, then, is: did the Lecee when propirig iuitl per- 
lana the work ft>r which it waa declared competent 1 I say it did ; and cbaUeDge 
any man npon lbs whole line of LeTee, on either ^de, to point la a lingh irtci: where 
tbere did not exist a load canae." The addreea goes on to say : — " But M the IfU'ge 
nH^rity of cases where breaks occurred, tbe water either ran over the top, or 
ttuK^ and lagi eoAedied w th* worli occadoned the break." 

One of the most general canseB, bowoTer, of Levee-breakB during the late floods, 
has been tlie Craw-flsh, TliiE animal digs a hole through tbe Levee, ^:om Oie water 
side, in order to obl^ a passage tbrougb — the small flsh, or wator insecta pasuug 
in with die flow, furnishing the object and the reward of his labor as prey. In saod, 
the Oraw-flsh cannot carry (mt his porpoee, for tbe bole when made falls In, tha 
Craw-flsh, accordingly, deaisUng in his work. Clay banks are well adapted for the 
operations of tbe Craw-flsh, and tbongh, essentially the best in all other particnJar* 
tor Lerees, are open to this grave objection; tl^ fiict suggeets that Co obtain tbe 
general advantagea of day embankments in Leveeing, it is expedient in older to 
guard against its spedal' disadvantages in those works, to cany up witliin them a 
wan of sand. Tbe Ktperience of the late flood makea this saDd'Wall in clay Levee* 
a fclail of tbe first importance. 
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lesa precaution, it certainly is not 8o in the case of all sach 
trees leamng in the direction of the Levee. This should be 
done during the clearing of the ground for the Levee, the 
trunks to be burned with the rest of the clearing-spoU. Daring 
high-water the falling of a tree, from either side, across the 
embankment, will cut down through the crown at least several 
feet. I have known one instance where a large cotton-wood 
(4^ feet in diameter) cut a 5J feet L&vee to its base. If a simi- 
lar cut should occur during the fiood season, on a high Levee, 
the water admitted through the gap so made would form a 
crevasse, sweeping away large lengths of the Levee, inundating 
the adjoining plantations, and for the season of its occurrence, 
destroying the object of the whole system of Leveeing to the 
people and property of hundreds of square miles. But, besides 
the avoidance of this danger, the removal of those leaning 
trees, at first, is in fact less expensive than when they have 
fallen. 

Boad-crossings are very frequently cut across Levees, Id 
Mississippi, and elsewhere, during low-water. The planter 
immediately concerned is expected to see, at the proper time, 
that such a cut is duly filled ; but in some stretches of Levee, 
it often occurs that what is every body's business is no body's. 
Besides, this liberty with the Levee is bad in principle ; for 
it points directly to impunity, for infringements on the sanc- 
tity — so to speak — of the work in less dangerous particulars. 
Bows of Osage-Orange, or other hedge-shrub set along the base 
of each slope, will save the embankment, better thtui all the 
restrictions of law, from injury by either man or beast. In the 
absence of these hedges, however, it may be suggested that, 
to guard against the cutting of roads across the Levee, the 
best course would be, as in Holland, to raise the natural surface 
of the road-way by embankment from each side in easy slopes, 
to the top of the Levee. To slope down the Levee-level at a 
rate of even 20 to 1 to the level of the road en either side 
6 
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crossing it, will, in general, require comparatively little work, 
the base of SQch an extra bank, excluelve of one-half the base 
of the Levee, being for crossing a Levee of 10 feet high, bat in 
all some 370 feet. This road-way is, in Holland, termed " Eamp." 
The cost of this extra work is but small for securing the advEui- 
tage of placing the continuity of the Levee beyond the acci- 
dents of local carelessness — of placing the important principle 
of it« inviolability beyond the infringement of popnlar neceeaii^. 

Levees across creeks or bayous are very often made wide 
enough on top to constitute a roadway. The inviolabilitiy 
of the Levee comes in here t^ain to object as an important 
principle against this practice. Besides that the coarse ia 
objectionable on the ground of economy. The grassing of the 
crown as a saving of wear and tear ia, with the supposition of 
the roadway, out of the question. If cattle-trespass on the 
slopes is to he excluded, it can be excluded with a roadway on 
the top hy only the cost of four instead of two rows of hedges, 
two on each side of the roadway and two along each slope. 
The wear and tear of the whole Levee with the rut-cuttings of 
wheels in wet weather, and the alope-breakings of horse-hoofs 
in wet and dry weather, would make this roadway tell heavily 
on the Levee-account in increased outlays for maintenance. 
These objections apply with equal force to employment of 
Levees for roadways, whether along their whole length or for 
any part of that length. In the case of bayou crossings, or 
the crossings of other deep breaks in the general surface of 
the back-land, the roadway may be combined with the Levee 
without going to the extent of making them perfectly identi- 
cal. The following section shows a method of combining the 
roadway with the Levee at deep-crossings with, in general, 
less work — a method, too, removed from the objections argod 
above against using the crown of the Levee for the purpose. 

The Levee here is assumed to be protected fully from tres- 
passers by the hedge-rows shown at a and 6, the whole surface 
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iDtermediate between these being protected by the proper 
coating of grass. The roadway, of course, is situated on the 
dry side, and as an extra to the Levee, may be left to the par- 
ties concerned in it as a road for ita maintenance. Three- 
fourths of it may be washed or worn away without any incon- 
venience to the Levee. Improvements of this sort on the 
present practice must be regarded with the consideration due 
to everything pointing to a saving in public outlay — in taxation. 
The general question of making Levees the site of the road- 
ways required for the traffic and travel takiqg their direction, 
is met in the foregoing remarks on Levee roadways. The 
gravest objection, as has been seen, applies to the location of 
roads on drainage embankments. Occasional travel even is so 
injurious that it ought to be avoided by all means — where 
more efficient means are not employed by the collection of 
brush, -briars, or other obstacles across the whole extent of the 
bank at intervals. These impediments are absolutely essential 
in new works on new locations ; for few men will be so sorn- 
polously observant of law as to ride through the tangled paths 
of a ewamp when they may choose, in their stead, the open and 
unhrobeD smoothness of a Levee. The enforcement of penal- 
ties, Dnder such circumstances, is difficult. The best remedy in 
all such cases, after that of impervious hedge-rows, is — and for 
travel and traffic only, it is a perfect remedy — the construction 
of a roadway within the Levee at a distance sufficient to save the 
berm from the contingency of encroachment by either hoof or 
tyre. This, with brush walls drawn across the bank at inter- 
vale, will save the Levee from all damage except that arising 
from the trampings of cattle and the " rooting" of hogs. The 
Osage-Orange, however, is infinitely better than an army of 
pohce and a volume of penal laws, for the protection of em- 
bankments from all trespass. 
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Excavations of the ground outside a Levee is objectionable. 
In sandy or other weak earths it is even worse so than in clays. 
Under any circumetances BQch cuts ought to be removed as 
far as possible from the berm of the Levee ; but never less 
than ten feet. The " pits" dug in such positions ought not to 
be continuous ; but ought to be divided from each other by 
walls preserving the continuity of the natural surfeice. Separ- 
ated thus from each other, those excavations will fill up thu 
sooner under the depositions of floods. These breaks in the 
external cots will also prevent them of becoming channels of 
flow ; and thus guard against the creation of avoidable current 
washes on the slope and berm of the embankment. The slope 
of those external pits should, on the side next the toe of the 
Levee, never be vertical, but always dressed o£F at an angle 
fully equal to that of the adjoihing Levee slope. Left at a 
less slope, the pit-banks may fall in, and the falling so occurring 
will then advance until finally it shall have undermined at 
least a portion of the Levee itself. Trifling as this detail may 
appear, it is urged here as one which practical experience has 
pointed out as of great importance. Exterior excavations, 
then, for the construction of Levees should be made in pits 
separated from each other at intervals by walls, the inner 
slopes of these pits being never nearer the Levee base than ten 
feet, and never of a more rapid angle than that of the water* 
slope of the adjoining Levee. These precautions ought to bo 
laid down expressly in Levee-contracts. Carried out practically 
they will save the work from the contingencies of its first and 
^perhaps second year of trial; but after that, the /oresAore— 
. the gronnd outside the Levee — will " warp" or " silt up" under 
' the flood-deposits until the resulting elevation going on to the 
full height of high water mark, the foreshore side of the em- 
bankment will cost little or nothing for maintenance. 

Large Levees require in their construction especial care. 
As a general rule it may be observed of those works that the 
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heavier they are the weaker is their natural foundatioii. The 
twenty or thirty feet Levee in all cases within my observation 
implied a Levee, whether across swamp, bayou, or " old bed," 
having for its base a soil no stronger than shifting sands or 
watery pnddle. All such Levees, on this consideration and on 
the further consideration of proper compactness and strength, 
ought to be carried up in regidar layers of earth, each layer 
" dished'' out from the centre and tramped over by the hauling 
necessary for the nest succeeding layer. These layers should 
not exceed three feet in thickness. Crusts thus carried up 
one after another from the base, assist to distribute the press- 
ure of the whole equally over the whole base ; and thus in the 
case of weak foundations assist largely in the stability of the 
work. Hollowed out from the centre — " dished" — these layers 
or crusts of tramped earth fitting each into the one below it 
oannot shift under the lateral strain of high-water. After en- 
suring safety at first by carrying the bank up thus in layers, 
the whole becomes subsequently one solid and settled mass. 
The settlement allowance in banks so constructed is merely 
nominal. In connection with the stability of Levees across 
outdisc hailing bayous, it may be observed here, that that 
stability is sometimes threatened, after all proper precaution 
iif construction, by the accumulation of water on their inner 
side. The bayou having discharged outwards a mere tricMe 
perhaps at the time of stopping it, soon accumulates to a con- 
siderable body of water, until finally the whole becomes 
ponded up against the sides and bottom of the bayou and the 
inside slope of the Levee to the height of the bayou bank. 
The additional load on the foundation over and above the 
Levee and the river flood-water, is in itself objectionable, 
though perhaps not quite so much so as might appear at first, 
when it is recollected that the distribution of the weight, front 
«aA rear of the Levee, would save the danger of " bulgings" 
op at the toe of the Levee — the place of these bulgings being 
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always occupied by correapooding sinkings of the embank- 
ment. But the greatest objection of such pondings up is their 
continaance ; seeing that the longer they continue the more 
thorongh and the deeper is the saturation of the underlying 
earths ; and the more thorough and deeper their saturation 
the greater the extent and the degree of the weakness or 
" meltings" of the earths in the foundation of the Levee. In 
order to guard against this evil, it is necessary that small cuts- 
be ran up through, or out of, such bayous to such a point a» 
may be necessary to divert their drainage into the general out- 
fall of the surrounding country. All Leveea across out-Qov 
creeks or bayous have been observed, when this precaution 
has been neglected, to sink into their foundations ; and as a 
consequence to cost more than otherwise for their maintenance. 
Crusts of earth have been referred to already as means for 
the distribution over a wide surface, of superincumbent loads. 
In the case of a " muck ditch " cut along the site of the Great 
Yazoo PasB-Levee of 1855 — cat against the express direction, 
if memory serve me truly, of the Commissioner and the Engi- 
neer — the advantage of an unbroken crust of this sort was 
illustrated very strikingly. The division by the " muck ditch" 
having taken place under the line of greatest load, that load, 
pressing on the lips of the cut vertically, acted on them as re- 
marked in such cases ou a previous page, with a leven^e, until 
driven down step by step the crust must have become, by the 
consequent bending, broken near the toe of the Levee on each 
side. Two distinct pieces of crust were thus, in all probability, 
driven down angularly into the thin matter underneath ; and 
thus, instead of using every precaution to preserve the natural 
crast as a grillage under the bank, the Levee was left to seek 
its foundation as best it might amongst quicksands and fluid 
puddle. The weakness of the foundation told itself accord- 
ingly by not only the sinking of the crown of the embankment. 
bat also by the bnlgings of the slopes and the spreading of the 
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I corduroy " or causeway of logs near the inner Ud-as 
liaving been forced by those Bpreadings from a straight line 
into a succession of zig-zage. Alarmed by the sinki^e of his 
work — a sinkt^e that, according to his estimate, was made 
naturally enough by one in soch a position, to cover all the losses 
consequent on his own mismanagement — the contractor became 
unmanagable. The Engineer recommended him to open a 
ditch of a few feet wide and of five or six feet deep inside and 
parallel with the Levee, in order, by filUng up the same with 
the trunks of the young cotton-woods cleared from the base of 
the Levee, to present a breast work of equally bearing resistance 
on the dry side to the spreadings of the base — the then-standing 
flood-waters on the wet side offering sufficient resistance to 
spreadings or bulgings on the wet side. A deep pit of sand 
furnished convenient drainage for the ditch so suggested ; and 
the excavations of the ditch would have been available for the 
completion of the embankment according to the contract. 
Instead of adopting this course, however, the contractor at- 
tempted to carry up the sinking Levee to the contract-height 
by removing the masses of earth bulged out on its sides and 
spread out beyond its base to the crown, heedless of the re- 
monstrance of the Engineer that in doing so he was merely 
revolving an endless chain. Every yard taken from the 
bulgings on the side and removed to the sinkings on the top, 
was speedily replaced by another yard on the sides, the top 
remaining in statu quo. Finally, however, the work was re- 
sumed at the base and carried up in closer conformity with the 
slopes ; and, all parts of the cross-section thus newly loaded, the 
crown carried up finally in " a comb " to exclude the flood then 
standing some 20 feet on the water-slope, the whole presented 
sufficient solidity, under all the unfavorable circumstances that 
attended its construction, to have dammed back that year's 
flood. This case fell within the practice of Mr. M. B. Hewaot. 
Another case of weak foundation for a Levee came under the 
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observation of that gentlemao io the constructiou of the great 
Levee across the mouth of the Old Lake of Oldtown, in the 
State of ArkaDBas. The site of this Levee had, within the 
memory of men living in the neighborhood, been the bed 
of the Mississippi Biver ; and as such maj be well supposed to 
have presented a foundation of a description the very weakest. 
A shallow stream running across the proposed line of work, the 
undertaking had not the advantage in some placea of even the 
hard crust of the Yazoo Pass. The irregular course pursued in 
carrying out those works on the Mississippi confines generally 
its restriction on the contractor to the height, width at base, 
and width of crown, the means by which he fulfills those con- 
ditions being questions for only his consideration. Acting on 
the part of the State, Mr. Hewson had no voice as to foundation 
or any other obvious preliminary in a proper construction of 
the work. The contractor accordingly dumped in his earth 
without any preparation of the foundation ; and counting on 
pay for every yard bo dumped, carried up the work by, simply, 
force of purpose and labor. The centre /requeiUly sank into the 
foundation. Standing sometimes for a couple of hours at its 
full height, it would drop down suddenly from 5 to 10 feet. The 
base spread to an incredible extent at all points but one — that 
one being loaded heavily with an interlocked and tangled mass 
of logs, branches, and trunks, removed in clearing the site of 
the work. The spreadings having reached their utmost at all 
other points, the work was being carried up along the loaded 
length of the slope, when suddenly the tangled mass of timber 
loading it was torn asunder with a hud noise, and ahoi for some 
distance from its original position. The bulging that took the 
place of this weight on the base of the Levee was found by 
measurement to have been some 4000 yards I Such are the 
forces exerted by such Levees ; and such the character of their 
foundations. The " ainkage," as it is locally termed, was, how- 
ever, in the case of the Yazoo Pass-Levee, a mere trifle in com- 
parison with that at Oldtown. 
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Weak foandattons occur in the case of Levees, in only the 
cases of those important works that may be considered the 
Keys of the whole. The Yazoo Pass embankment once swept 
away, tlie whole extent of Levee remaining in the County of 
Coahoma would become, virtually, valueless to the parties 
living behind it as a protection from inundation. The ander* 
taking of the Levee-system at all, involves, therefore, the 
Docessity that all those more important points of the system be 
executed in a manner to insure, at least, as high a degree of stabil- 
ity as any of the less important parts of the system. With some > 
30 feet of water standing on its outer slope at flood-time, its inner 
elope resting on the bed of a channel, of like depth, constitn- 
ting the arterial drain of the back country, the failure of one 
of those Key-works of the system, when occurring to even the 
smfdlest extent, involves its total destruction. The rush of 
water through the whole width of this Key-levee, under a 
head of some 30 feet, sweeps into the back country in a foam- 
ing torrent ; the whole system of back drains becoming, in the 
first place, suddenly charged to the lips ; and then, all the 
overflow passing off upon a surface deprived of out>-fall, the 
country behind the Levee becomes, to a greater or less extent 
according to duration of the flood-level in the river, com- 
pletely deluged. On the other hand, a " crevasse," or breach 
in the general line of the Levee, may not only be stopped 
altogether before it arrives at any considerable width j but at 
the worst, the depth of its out-flow not exceeding a few feet, 
the back lands pass off the water, through their system of back- 
drainage, at a rate, if not even quite as rapid as the in-flow, 
quite rapidly enough in the generality of cases to prevent the 
engoi^ement of the back-drains before the fall of the river- 
level. A breach in the Key-levees, then, involves a certainty 
of wide inundation ; while a breach in a less important part of 
the system leads to an inundation under the worst circumstan- 
ces, limited in its extent, and in its duration brief. But thia 
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ie not the only reason why it becomes necessary to con- 
struct Key-levees with special care. Costing, according to 
their present mode of constraction at a rate so high, in some 
cases, aa upwards of $60,000 a mile, whereas, the generality of 
Levees do not coat over $2,600 a mile ; a breach in one of those 
heavy works — leadiug as it always does to its total demolition, 
resalts in a very serious loea of money. The destruction of 
Yazoo Pass-Levee was as great an injury to the treasury of 
Coahoma County aa would have been the destruction of the 
whole embankment, from the junction with the Paas-Ievee to 
a point as far South as Friar's Point I The Commissioner was 
very much censured by parties interested in the stability of 
this Paas-Ievee. for his special outlays on conatruction of this 
work, and for his rigid enforcement of the conditions set forth 
in the contract for securing that stability ; but how tboroughlj' 
rebuked his short-sighted, and, perhaps, factions censurers 
must have felt, when they discovered to their coat, by the des- 
truction, in 1865, of that most important work, that in all his 
care and all his " harsbuees," Col. Alcorn was pursuing the 
course as a public servant, of courageous honenty and enlight- 
ened carefulness. The truth is. Col. Alcorn felt at the time, 
that his duty in the case of the Paas-Ievee was rather under- 
done than overdone ; and in conversation with Mr. M. B. 
Hewson, on the subject, frequently referred to the embarrass- 
ment in which he was placed in the case, by the absence of s 
sound and intelligent public opinion as to the conduct of those 
works. The purse-strings being in the hands of the tax-payers 
in the case of Levees, it ie of importance to their best interests 
to place such measures aa are necessary for the proper con- 
struction of those works, under the endorsement of their 
underatandinga. Having with this view referred to the special 
importance of such works as the Yazoo Pass-Levee, and the 
Old Town-Levee, Ac, it is proposed, now, to offer some general 
remarks on Levee-found at ion a. 
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The more important portions of the system of ri\ er-embank* 
ment in the case of the Mississippi, rests, as has been said, on 
foundations of puddle or quicksand. Continuing to dump in 
earth into embankments on such a foundation, is fonnd in 
practice to result, after a greater or less waste of earth, in 
compressing the foundation downwards and outwards to a 
compactness sufGcient for the resistance necessary to sustain 
the intended Levee. The Levee accordingly stands — its height, 
crown, and side-slopes being in perfect accordance with the 
contract. This is all the public expect ; and unfortunately, 
with their present views, this is all they will sustain their 
Commissioner in enforcing. The flood, however, rises on the 
face of this Levee — 10 feet, 1.5 feet, 20 feet — even 25 feet, and 
a load of 600 lbs., 900 lbs., 1500 lbs. becomes thus added to 
every square foot of the outer half of the Levee base ; while 
no corresponding weight on the inside is available for estab- 
lishing a counterpoise in the watery material of the foundation. 
The compression that the foundation underwent, originally, 
before the Levee attained the required height, was the result 
of the weight of the earth employed in its construction ; and 
it is only reasonable to infer that, with the same foundation, a 
farther load, whether of earth or of water, will occasion a fur- 
ther compression. Additional sinking, or " canting" under the 
outside slope, and additional bulging, or spreading of the inside 
slope, is a natural result under such circnmstances ; and the 
special weakening of foundation under the special saturation 
of a superincumbent head of water, combining with the other 
natural result in the case, no surprise ought to be felt that the 
great Levees, constructed after the general practice on the 
Mississippi, should be swept away before high floods. To cou- 
stmct those works properly, then, requires special steps in 
reference to the strength of their foundations. Brush makes a 
very good foundation in weak soils. McAdamized Roads have 
been carried through otherwise impassable marshes in England, 
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on foundatioQB of bmsli laid in considerable thickness npon 
the surface of the marsh. It is extensively ased iu Holland, 
and the " Low GoantrieB," to strengthen the foandatioo of 
heavier embankments than are likely ever to occur in practice 
upon the Mississippi bottom. In Ireland, heavy embankments 
of the Grand Canal, and also, embankments of the Great West- 
em Railroad have been carried in several instances across deep 
" flow-bogs" on brush. The Grand Tronk Railroad, of Canada, 
has a bank some thirty or forty feet high, across a deep and 
wide marsh, sustained by a brush foundation. Several sncb' 
instances of the use of brush might be mentioned here, to shovr 
how useful for the purpose of Levee-foundations is a material 
that, along the banks of the Mississippi, may be obtained with- 
out stint or trouble. The branches of the trees cut off for the 
purpose, should be laid evenly across the base of the Levee, in 
layers 24 inches thick, the direction of those in each layer " ang- 
ling" across the line of the base, those of the layer next above 
being laid " angling" in the other direction. Two layers are qnite 
sufficient for ordinary heights of bank, and ordinary weakness 
of foundation ; but in other cases, it were better to lay three 
layers or even four. " Old beds," such as the Yazoo Pass, or 
Old Town Bayou, should in all cases be brushed with four lay- 
ers, compressible to a thickness of, at least, six feet, each layer 
having its branches laid across the line of Levee, askew — the 
eecond layer crossing that of the first, and so, also, with the 
others. The brush should be cut off regularly, so that it would 
never extend on either side within ten or twelve feet of the 
toe of the bank ; pressed for even its own thickness into the 
foundation, and the brush covered up completely, the embank- 
ment resting upon it will not, necessarily, be open to the 
objection of leakage. Brushing, properly and carefully em- 
ployed, in even the highly unfavorable circumstances of the 
Key-works of the Levee-drainage, will constitue a perfectly 
stable foundation. Fascines are sometimes employed in the 
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foundations of embankments ; but, while much more trouble- 
some, are not so efficient as simple brushing esecuted properly. 
Fascines may be described as small bundles of brush, each tied 
firmly like a birch-broom. These are laid down one row across 
the other for foundations of banks ; but all the advantf^es of 
their compactness may be secured in brushing, by selecting 
the brush carefully in the first instance — ^long, straight, tough, 
and sufficiently light — and in the next instance, pinning it 
down occasionally by wooden forks to the grownd in the first 
case, and to the layer below it, in the next. More pertect 
continuity latteralJy and longitudinally may be obtained with 
the simple brush than with the fascines. Sand is another 
material moat available along the Mississippi, for the purposes 
of artificial foundations. Loose in its parts as it is,-Band i» 
not supposed, generally, to be capable of constructing a mas^ 
of such etifiness as to distribute over its length and breadth 
the pressure of a heavy load. This, however, is the lact. Like 
water in other particulars, it is especially like water in dis- 
charging its pressures, under certain circumstances, latterally 
aa well as vertically. This property of sand has lead to its 
employment in foundations as a substitute, in certain cases, 
for piles of wood and of iron. Wooden piles obtain their bear- 
ing mainly from the resistance presented to their section ; but 
sand-piles, in addition to this resistance, are found also to 
present a further resistance along their sides. Friction or 
adhesion, as it may be, this increased sustaining power of the 
sand-pile has been found highly useful in the preparation of 
foundations for heavy Engineering works in soft and deep 
alluvium. Where the base is not so weak as to require the 
use of piles, artificial foundations of ample strength are some- 
times obtained by spreading over the natural surface a thick 
and uniform coating of sand. In wet situations, however, 
hydraulic lime is sometimes added under this practice to the 
extent of one-seventh the bulk of the sand; and as such an 
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addition would, in all likelihood, be fonnd necessary in the case 
of the great embankments of the Levee-system, the nse of sand 
for artificial fonndations for Levees, must, on the score of econ- 
omy, be confined to piling. Brush, however, is in all casea 
the best material available along the Mississippi, for the pre- 
paration of a Levee-base ; but before loading an unusually 
weak base with an unusually heavy embankment, it would be 
well, in addition to the brushing, to sink one row of &and-pilea 
immediately under the intended site of the crown, and two 
other rows on each side of it, the piles in each row alternating 
regularly with those next it, thus : 



These piles ought to be about from 1 to 2 feet in diameter, 
the centre row being placed at intervals from centre to centre 
of say six feet, the next row on each side being parallel with 
this centre row at a distance from it — from centre to centre — 
of about 8 feet, the intervals between the piles of those second 
rows being from centre to centre 8 feet. The outside piles 
ought to be sunk at a distance from each other and from the 
adjoining rows of 10 feet from centre to centre. These piles 
may be put in by several methods. A light liftrram being em- 
ployed to drive into the intended place (where the same may 
not be done by a heavy sledge) a wooden pile of the intended 
aize, this pile, after being thus sunk to the required depth, must 
be withdrawn, and the hole filled in rapidly with sand for the 
purpose, this sand-filling being compressed at ■ intervals aa it 
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progresses, hj blows of a rammer. By the time this sand pile 
18 thne filled in and compressed, the driving-party will have 
boon placed ready for work at an adjoining pile ; and thus the 
whole area will be piled, each pile being completed before the 
driving shall have been commenced for that adjoining it. Six 
or seven feet is quite sufficient as a depth for those Band-columns. 
The best method, however, for sinking those piles where the 
extent of the work would justify the outlay, would be by an iron 
cylinder, furnished on the inside with screw threads one-half 
the diameter in width ; for this might be sunk and raised 
without machinery ; and permitting conveniently of increased 
size, is well adapted to piling with sand colnmna of two feet in 
diameter. The larger and.the closer the sand piles the more 
thoroughly do they pack the material of the base, and the more 
effectively do they increase their own bearing-strength. The 
regular mode for sand piling is that pointed out here ; but the 
rough mode of doing every thing in Leveeing will probably 
substitute, in sinking those piles, a pole forced into the ground 
by manual strength, and, in withdrawing it afterwards, worked 
around its point until the hole becomes^ anfficiently widened. 
The bottom of the pile, it must be recollected, wilt be very small 
under this proceeding ; but by ramming the sand thoroogfaty 
into the hole — water or no water — sand-piles will, under even 
such poor construction, assist laigely in compressing the soft 
«arth around them, and in supporting the load of a heavy em- 
bankment. Be the mode of construction for those piles then 
what it may, they are recommended in all cases of unusually 
heavy embankments and unusually weak earth ; and when even 
partially employedare highly valuable accessions to " brushing " 
in artificial foundations. The popular understanding must, how- 
ever, be satisfied in reterence to every reform in the con- 
struction or management of Levees ; and as the association of 
strength with a " foundation of sand " confiicts with all the 
previously formed views of that popular understanding, it is 
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welt to sustain the use of sand-piles — as has been done in the 
case of the recommendation of brosbing — ^by reference to 
speciflc practical tests. In reference to the general fact of 
Band being a strengthener of weak foundations, it may be ob- 
served that it has been employed successfully as such, under 
heavy masses of masonry at Geneva in Switzerland, at Bayonne 
and Paris in France, in India, in Surinam, and doubtless in many 
other places where its nse has not fallen within the knowledge 
of the writer of this. In the " Annales des Pouts et Ohaasees " 
— the Reports of the Board of Public Works of Prance — for 
1835, a complete account of the use of sand in foundations is 
published ; and in order to satisfy the sceptical planter as to the 
utility of that material in foundations, the following extract is 
made from that report in the translation of a professional paper 
on the subject, by a member of the British Corps of Koyal 
Engineers. " On a very soft soil nine piles about, 4 feet three 
inches long and 8 inches in diameter, and distant from centre 
to centre about 16 inches, were driven with a monkey weighing 
about 2 cwt. falling from a height of 3 feet 6 inches ; the 
driving was continued till the piles only yielded about J of ao 
inch at a stroke ; apon these piles a load xt( 20,000 lbs. waa 
placed and the settlement amounted to about one-fifth of an inch. 
These nine piles were then drawn ; and the holes in the sou 
filled in with sand ; 16 more piles were driven in the same way 
so as to occapy a space of 6 feet square ; the groand was then 
well rammed ; and a mass of masonry similar to that in the 
former experiment was built and loaded with lead as before : 

Dader a wdght of lO&O lbs. the seUJemeat was 1-26 inch. 

" " 210011m. " " 2-26 inch. 

" 8150 lbs. " " 8-25 inch. 

Which incTOBsed to 4-25 iDch. 

Under a load of 18 tons the aetUement was 1-5 inch. 

21 tows made no sensible change, and SO torn 

increased the seUlement about 1-50, and 

aAer a month tiie total amoimted to 8-6 incik 
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A well about 12 feet deep filled up with ailt and clay ; after 
having removed about 16 inches of soil from the surface the 
under stratum was found quite soft, a Bam penetrating 6 
inches at a stroke. To harden this soil, 25 piles were driven 
shout 4 feet 6 inches long each ; this forced the aoil up about 
16 inches above, the previous level ; the driving was continued 
till 20 blows of a Bam weighing 2 cwt. let fall from a height of 
3 feet only, caused a pile to penetrate about 4 inches, which 
took about 40 minutes' work. After having driven all the 25 
piles and levelled their heads, they were loaded as follows : 

12 baoi caused a settlemeot of aboDtl-20 inch. 
18 iOLB " " l-IO Incb. 

And in three daya Uiis increased to 1-& incb. 

These piles were then drawn, and the holes filled with sand, 
which was well rammed, and which ramming caused a barrow 
fiill of earth to bulge up between the holes. On the ground 
thus prepared a mass of masonry was constructed and loaded 
with lead as before, and the settlement was as follows : 

16 tons ooBed a MtUement <rf 1-10 inclL 
29toM " " Minch. 

These weights were placed in April and remained on till De- 
cember, when the increased settlement amounted to | of an 
inch. The load being reduced to 10 tons, no further settlement 
took place between December and May." Other cases of the 
employment of sand-piles are given in the same reports ; but 
this is sufficiently specific and forcible to satisfy any reasonable 
doubt as to that employment in the foundation of Levees. 
Some of the cases given have been in situations where the silt 
and fdluvium was over sixty feet in depth. Let the holes then 
be opened as they may, pack them well with sand as close to 
each other as the circumstances of the case may demand ; and 
the result will be, in all cases, an accession to the strength of 
the foundation, and, therefore, to the stability of the Levee. 
7 
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Bmab and saod combined will undoubtedly sustain the heaviest 
XJavee under even the moat nnfavorable circamstances ; and 
the most available and cheapest materials for the purpose 
being thus sufficient for the requirements of any case, it is an- 
necessary to consider any other methods than those based on 
the use of these for accomplishing that important object in 
Leveeing, substantial fonndations. 

The difficulty, however, of meeting every particular of im- 
proved construction in the Levee, lies in the sneer of the 
purse-holdera in the case at what it calls " College" Leveeingi 
But the taxpayer who is enriched by the Levees of the Missis- 
sippi will make a grave mistake in assuming himself exempt 
from the hard lessons that have taught people placed under 
like circnmatanceB in other countries, the wisdom of their pres- 
ent practice in water-embankments. In order to urge on the 
popular judgment of the valley tlie importance of the sugges- 
tions made above for fencing, grassing, and otherwise 
protecting the work, after its construction, for mucking, layer- 
ing, brushing, and even piling, in the course of its construction, 
it may be well to add here a few instances of the costliness and 
care involved in the case of European and Asiatic water-em- 
bankments. Touching the dimensions recommended above, it 
may be observed that Sir CorneHus Vermuyden gave the em- 
bankments of the Welland in England for a height of 8 feet, a 
base of 70 feet ; and that of the Ouse — with a crown of ten 
feet — for a height of 8 feet, a base of 60 feet. The Oaae at 
Weisbach h.m for its embankment a height of 10 feet carried 
up on a base of 100 feet. Sir John McNeill, in the drainage ot 
Lough Swilly in Ireland, gave his embankments a base of from 
6J to 6 feet for every foot of their height. On the Lower Da- 
moodah in India, the " Bunds," as " Levees" are there termed, 
have a base for i feet high of 23 feet. In reference to the 
inequality recommended in the case of the dry and the wot 
slopes of Levees, it may be added that the practice of this 
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ineqaalitj is universal. Sir John McNeill — a name distiii- 
gnished highly in his profesBion — has given the Lough Swilly 
embankments, already referred to, an outside slope of from 

3 to 1 to 1 to 1, while the inside slope is but 2 to 1. 

Sir John Bennie reports the construction of an embankment 
in connection with the Commissioners of the Nerie Outfall, the 
dimensions of which were 6| to 1 to seaward, 3 to 1 to landward, 
the top being i feet broad. Arthur Young, in his agricultural 
reports, mentions several cases of embanking, one pf which he 
sayfl was erected in 1800 : the dimensions were for the sea slope 

4 to 1, land slope 2 to 1, 12 feet in height and 4 feet broad on 
top. The Dikes of Holland — constructed principally aa defences 
from the sea — are generally raised 30 feet above the ordinary 
level of the country. Banks have been occasionally made twelve 
feet wide on top, and carried 2 feet above the high-watermark, 
they were in some positions tnrfed and strengthened in 
various places with stakes, or piles and planking. Sometimes 
banks were formed by driving rows of piles or stout stakes 
parallel to the river at distances of from 2 to 3 feet apart, and 
after aniting their heads by a plank, or weaving rods around 
them, the parallel spaces between were filled up with chalk 
or some other hard substance. Banks made of sand, in which 
twigs of brush-wood are placed horizontally and clayed properly 
with from 1 to 2 feet thick of clay, are found to stand remark- 
ably well. Coroboratory of the stress laid upon the selection 
of clay for Levees, it may he observed that in Holland, where 
the system of water-embankment is carried out under all the 
experience of centuries of disaster and destruction of life and 
property, and where the adoption of the best mode in each 
particular is a question of national concern, sand in the site of 
the Levee is rejected when better material cannot be Mamed 
short (/a havl of even five miles. In Europe, no trouble or cost 
is spared in the construction of water-banks to make them 
perfectly water-tight. Carrying up within the work a wall of 
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pnddle, a practice which is known by every Engineer to be 
universal in the construction of all water-tight embankmentSr 
does aot require for ita endorsement an isolated instance like 
even that in the baDks of the Swilly-drainage in the practice 
of Sir John McNeiU. The care recommended in reference to 
the foundations of Levees is borne out by general naage in such 
works — in England, in Ireland, in France, in Holland, in Ger- 
many, in India, The preservative measures urged above are 
but modifications based on universal practice. In England and 
in France water-banks are regularly " turfed ;" and in weak 
places protected with even stakes and piles. In Holland the 
water-banks are protected on the outside by a strong coating 
or matting of Baggers and reeds ; and on the inside are bus- 
tained by piles and planking, the elopes being coated thickly 
with grass. In the Swilly works, as illustrating the latest practice 
and highest experience in Europe, it may be remarked that the 
land-slopes of the embankments were all covered with turfj 
the water-slopes having been protected with a facing of fascines 
six feet thick at bottom and 4 feet thick at top, these fascines 
being laid in an oblique direction in the slope and fastened 
thereto firmly by forks of iron. Reason then has been first 
appealed to here in urgingthe adoption of the care recommended 
in the construction and protection of Levees ; and these last 
references to the subject, show that the suggestions of reason 
in the premises, are fully endorsed by the general practtoe. 
But another point for viewing the subject may be illustrated by 
a. reference to the cost of hevee-maintenance. In Zealand the 
maintenance of their embankments — 300 miles in length— cost 
them annwiUy 1800,000 1 The maivienance of the embankments 
and the regulation of the water-levels in Holland, cost the 
enormous sum of $3,000,000 a year I Sea-banks those works in 
both Zealand and Holland chiefly are ; but, on the other hand, 
it must be observed that in reference to the cost of their main- 
tenance they have been constructed with the best material in 
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the best maQDer, and IJieir preserTation has been guarded siaco 
the time of their coastruction, with all available preservatiyea 
against decay. Biver-embaDkmentB, it iB trae, the Levees of 
the MisBiBsippi are; but it must be recollected that, until the 
management of one portion of those works by Ool. Alcorn, very 
little care whatever had been taken in their constrnction, and 
equally little in their preservation. The maintenance tax then 
must continue a heavy burden for some time to come on pro- 
perty-holders within the Levee; and this tax is subject to 
reduction in only the amount of care expended in constructing 
Dew Levees and in preserving both new and old. The method 
of construction and the means of protection after construction 
recommended above, are thus seen to be means adapted 
to reduction of taxation for Levee purposes on the parties 
chargeable with their mainteoabce. In this point of view then 
it is hoped the popular judgment will hesitate before it under- 
takes to sneer away recommendations so influential for public 
good asmere " College " nonseDse. These remarks are intended 
not for the int^igenoe of the valley ; but for the guidance of that 
popular mind which may stand at the ballot-box, an impassable 
obstacle to even such a bold and talented reformer of tho Levee- 
system as the distinguished gentleman to whom this volume 
is inscribed. 
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CHAPTER V. 



HIGH VATBB HABK. 



The mnDicipol line is suppoBed, under the present law io 
MiasiBBippi.to make each down-stream County higher than the 
flood that may inundate the County above it. Boliver is, 
therefore, assumed to have no concern in the drainage of Coa- 
homa. Engineering, then, mast trim its practice to meet the 
absurd system of mere County jurisdictions. The wide revi- 
sion snggested hereafter, for the correction of flood-levels in 
Levee-surveys, cannot be carried out satisfactorily at present ; 
and hence does it become necessary to offer a few remarks on 
flood-levels in connection with the cramped working of the 
existing Levee-law. Simple as it may appear, the establish- 
ment of the High Water Mark along the lines of Levee, is very 
often a source of diflScolty even to the skillful, and of error to 
the unskillful administrator of Levee JSngineering. * And 

* niuBtrative of the errors id constmctioD resuKlDg from want of skill in detor- 
mining Higb Water Mark, tiie following extract is made from the Report of 1866, 
by the then Commiesioner of Leveea, in Tanica — Judge Hardeman; — "The pro- 
fllo of Mr. Hewson'e Burrey, &c. * • • ■ On being witli him during the aarvey, 
and hia taking the field notes of the eame, it has been clearly indicated to me, Uiat 
aB tht iMttei hfretofore biiHl in thi County, — except that portion built and repaired 
the past season — are iitna one to Ucefeet toe loie, &c. These Levees should cl^m 
our first attention and, if possible, be repaired the coming season." Judge Harde- 
man might have even stated that the profile from which he speaks, showed some 
etretcdiw (^ the embackmeDla bo much abmie High WaMr Mark as 6| feet ; while it 
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error, be it recollected, in this particular is the most dangerous 
that can happen in all the facts affecting the syatetn. In the 
first place, it requires great caution in accepting testimony, 
generally more or less hazardous and loose, as conclusiTe. 
Checking the flood-levels above and below the point of diffi- 
culty in such a case, is the only means of passing from each 
conflicts of authority to fact. Nor in making such a compari' 
son most it be concluded that the rate of descent of flood-water 
in always that of uniformity. Across a bend it may be very 
rapid ; whereas, the line of flow crossed by a dense forest, 
thicket, or cane-brake, the flood-line, for a greater or less dis- 
tance up-stream, will be either that of exceptionally slow 
descent, or of even a dead-level. But further difficulties apply 
to the acceptance of local evidence as to High Water Mark. 
In Iievees of wide fore-shore, it is a great, sometimes a danger- 
ous mistake to accept as absolute the High Water Mark cut on 
a tree on the spot, during the flood of 1844, or 1850, by even 
that oracle of flood-facts, an ". Old Surveyor." The " Old Sur- 
veyor," doubtless, may have even made the mark at the esact 
height of the flood-water, then and there ; but this amounts to 
simply nothing, when it is recollected that the flood-water at 
the point in question was the flood-water of an oulfiow, and that 
the river-bottom, while having a fall of 7 or 8 inches per mile 
along its axis, has, across that axis, a fall of 5 or 6 inches per 
mile. The Old Surveyor, in short, forgot that, there being a 
fall in the outflow and also in the ground from the River-bank 
to bis flood-mark, the damming back of that outflow would 
throw up the flood-level proportionally higher. This consider- 

«boned other lengllis, bo much as eighteen inchea bdom Higb Water Murk. Tbo 
report made to him on the subject, holds in fact these words;— "The old Levee, for 
27f milee, rcqairea an average addiUonal hmght of 1-56 feet, to bring it up t« the , 
required h^ght of 3 l^rt above High Wtiter; in some cssea, this length of 
Levee was found to dip beleui ihi High Waitr-level — each such dip involving, is 
Qood-time, certain destranioD U> con^denible leogtlu of the work above and 
below it." 
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atioii b highly oeceBsarj in ascertaining the true working High 
Water Mark. The ready-made Engineering of the first Leveea — 
if indeed, it be any thing more intelligent in some places to- 
day—overlooked the fact that the flood-marks across the bot- 
tom follow the combined slope of ground and outflow; and in 
coosequence of this extraordinary error, many a mile of Levee 
has been swept away, many a dollar, in both scrip and cash, 
wasted. In practical illustration of the difficulties of fixing the 
High Water Mark — a duty for which every man along the Mis- 
sissippi regards himself perfectly competent — it may be 
observed here, that the High Water Mark taken, on all the local 
testa, at a point on the upper reach of " Old River," at Port 
Boyal, in Coahoma County, Mississippi, was higher than the 
High Water Mark taken with like care, at a point half a mile 
down-stream, by so grave a difference as 41 feet ! Indeed, th© 
evidence available in the case is so loose and uncertain a gaide j 
and an error in that guidance, involving the destruction of the 
Levee, it is highly important, in order to proceed under all the 
available lights with safety and confidence, that the selected 
levels of High Water Mark be compared one with another, along 
each whole drainage district ; and, finally, be revised by com- 
parison with the selected levels corresponding to them on 
the other side of the river. But this necessity supposes an 
improved system of Levee-law and Levee-administration. For 
the future, however, it is highly important that the public 
attention be directed to the wisdom of recording, eis often as 
possible, along the river, the height of each year's flood. While 
the memories of parties living along the bank, on both sides, 
are fresh with marks of the late disastrous flood, a movement 
just now would be well timed for the commencement of such a 
. system of record from end to end of the inundated shores. 
Well-ascertained evidence of this sort may be fixed at once, by 
the leveller; and after comparison and selection of all the facts, 
he may transfer the revised flood-heights to a series of 
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Bench Marks, Bunk for the purpose, at intervals, inside the 
Levee. These Bench Marks should he driven down, £nnly, 
three or fonr feet into the ground, so as to guard {gainst their 
being hroken or sunk ; and when their levels may have been 
duly ascertained, that of each in reference to its flood-level 
shoald he marked in red chalk or paint on one side, the num- 
ber of the Bench Mark being marked, likewise, (in order to 
identify it) on the other side. This use of Bench Mark-stakes 
is universal in the Engineering practice on the " Dikes" of 
Holland ; and like most of the usages established for the con- 
duct and maintenance of those works, is highly applicahle in 
the case of the Mississippi embankments. 
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CHAPTER TI. 



LOCATION. 



The location of a line of Levee is a consideration involving 
pennanence — involving economy of constrnction and economj 
of maintenance. Large sums of money have been expended in 
Levees which, in several instances, have within twdve.moniha of 
ikdr comtrvcUon faUen wifo the river. The cause of this has 
been ignorance or carelessness in determining the location. 
Private interest, however, is. very often a disturbing infinence 
in forcing the location of Levees from the line of safety and 
economy. A Planter has frequently been known to be so short- 
sighted as to have urged, and in fact obtained, the location of a 
Levee around threesides of even a " turnip patch" rather than 
consent to the necessity — to himself as well as to the general 
public— of locating that Levee in continuance of itsproper align- 
ment directly across that " turnip patch." • The increased coat 

* In Uie address explanatory of the csubob of Levee fkilure daring tile late flood 
of tbe MiBsiBslppi, the Coahoma CommiBnODBr, while puUJog the scientlflc cvo^de- 
ratioiiB of Oie case in good popnlu- terms, caps Chose coDsidemions by reference (o 
lal« practical experience; onpageelTandlS he says: "MotioD, wbeUierof solids or 
flnids, naturally fbllowattraight lines; and all denatiooB from that law are accom- 
plished by an expenditure of Impulse on Uie object occaslODiog that deriation. A 
mdden tnm in a stream concenljates the whole energy of the flaid-molion on the 
one point, occasiouing that sadden turn, hence the daoger of all sudden turns in the 
Levee. In the original locations of the Levee all these laws of motion were violated ( 
HM regard Khalertr wot paid to tit aligiuneiil ; it wat made to wind itulf mromtM 
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of coQstrnciing the embankment to meet this gentlemaD'B nar- 
row-minded views, as compared with the cost of conBtracting 
the embankment on its proper alignment, has very often been 
ten timeB greater than the whole value of the additional piece 
of ground he had, by forcing the Levee out of its courae, boc- 
ceeded in enclosing. This, however, is not the only injustice 
done under such circumstancea to the body of the tax-payers y 
for in making the Levee on the zig-zag necessary for the gentle- 
man's purposes, that course is subject to the additional injus- 
tice of either reconstructing the work on the proper ground 
when the zig-zag may have fallen into the river, or of flooding 
the whole back^iountry when the shock of the high-water cur- 
rent striking t^ainst it directly, bursts itB way in a " crevasse" 
through that zig-zag's up-stream juttings. The location of 
Levees, then, it may be seen from these remarks, should not be 
a mere matter of random ; but should be determined thought- 
fully with a view, in the first place, to the progress of the 
river whether in '' caving" or " making," and with a view in 
the next place to the obviation of current-shocks. 

In locating a Levee, the first duty is the mapping out care- 
fully of Uie bank ; and, as far as may be done, by a careful 
sketching of the current-set, the " caving," and the " making." 
In the case of cavings and makings, every information as to 
their commenoement, their rate of progress imvards, and their 
advance rfown-stream, should be obtained carefully from local 
information and recorded at the proper points upon the map. 
The cavings and the makings of the bank pass down-stream in 
a series of waves, period after period ; and, therefore, by ascer- 
taining the rate of descent, the rate of penetration of a 

mry tow-pm or heru-lol, presenting obtuso angles in the work at miuiy criUca) 
points; and that, Wm>, without any increased strength of embankment at those 
pointa. At tnofiy inch placet thi Zeva darinp Ihl hit rite gavi may, for the reason, ■■ 
assigned, it wai withoat strength to resist Uie carrentHAock." ThemoetEealoiuaDd 
bMt Informed friend of the Leree-systom thus iirgezi and endorses the impoitaDoa ol 
proper attention to the quosCjna of oligDniant. 
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" cave," or extension of a " make" at the point of its operation, 
the location of the Levee opposite that point may be made 
with a full knowledge of the conditiocB of its permanence. 
Levees bnilt one year under such, evidently, necessary precau- 
tions, will not be swept into the river within either a few 
years or a few months after their construction. In order to 
illustrate this important point more fully, the method of mak- 
ing, and indeed of applying, the notes of " caving" and of 
" making" as recommended here, may be impressed upon the 
understanding of young Engineers more readily by a speciality. 
With this view then is given the following instances. The 
Chief Engineer of the Mississippi, Ouachita and Red River 
Bailroad, having located the Eastern Terminus of that road at 
a point which failed to satisfy some of the stockholders, Mr. 
M. Butt HewsoQ, then directing the affairs of the Arkansas 
Midland Railroad, waa engaged to report upon the question. 
The general grounds on which the original location had been 
based having been taken up by that gentleman as the beads of 
his inquiry, one of those so made the subject of his investiga- 
tion was the question of an anticipated change of course in the 
river by a " Cnt^oEF," opposite Gaines' Landing. Mr. Hewson's 
report under this head presents the following illustrative 
remarks applicable to the considerations referred to here as 
guiding Levee-locations. 

" A long professional experience in the improvement of 
rivers, a somewhat intimate acquaintance with the laws of 
fluid-motion, and a few years observation as a resident on its 
banks, of the habits of the Mississippi, fail to place my answer 
to your fourth question within the limits of exact induction. 
It is much safer to speculate than to demonstrate on the subject 
of changes of the Mississippi Eiver. I shall, however, furnish 
yon with the facts bearing on your qnestion ; and thereby 
enable yon to judge for yourself as to the logical justice of my 
inferences. 
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" One general law of the Mississippi River — subject like all 
general laws to special exceptions — ie very plain, viz : the 
progresB of its cavinga, like that of its currents, is down-stream. 
Id that portion of the river under consideration, the set of the cur- 
rent from the Arkansas side struck the Eastern bank, some time 
ago, opposite the residence of Col. Martin ; whereas, now, the 
most Northerly thread of that current does not strike the same 
bank for several hundred yards lotver down. So much for the 
genercd fact of the progression of the cauoe of active caving, I 
will now call your attention to the present stage of this pro- 
gression in the reach of river under consideration. Eleven 
liundred yards below Col. Martin's house, the present caving 
commences ; the Southern limits of this caving is not reached 
for a further distance of eight thousand one hundred yards 
etill lower. The centre of this existing impact on the bank 
may, therefore, be deduced as midway between those limits of 
present caving — that is to say, 4000 yards below the Northern 
limit of that caving. The force of a current, always a mini- 
mum at its outer limits, reaches its maximum in the middle of 
those limits. Now, the ' Cut-off' suggested, abuts on the bank 
at STOO yards below the Northern edge of present caving ; 
and, therefore, the centre of impact, the point of greatest 
effect, having already, in its steady progress down-stream, 
passed below the site of the assumed ' Cut-off* for a distance 
of 800 yards, wo may reasonably conclude that, so far as the 
supposition of this ' GntolT is concerned, the period of maxi- 
mum expectation — of greatest likelihood — is irrevocably passed. 
The beam that austfuns the pressure of ten tons must be sup- 
posed perfectly safe from fracture under a like pressure of 
nine tons. In consideration of these general facts of the case, 
the inference is clearly opposed to the supposition of this 
' Cut-off.' In order to examine the same question from 
another point of view, I will present an analysis of the evidence 
as to amount and rate of caving, furnished by gentlemen living 
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on the groand, at the aeveral points along the Hue of this pro- 
gressing impact. Dr. OfFutt states, that opposite his house (a 
point above Mr. Daniel's house) the bank has caved 400 yards 
in 20 years ; but at a less rapid rate for the Wt ten of these, 
than for the previous ten ; and for the last fonr of these latter 
ten, still more slowly. Mr, Wallace affirms that the hank at 
the same point, has caved 100 yard& for the last 1 years j and 
as compared with the gros^ average of these seven, ' very 
little' for the last 2 years. At this place the bank has 
caved : 

Within the last 20 jean, at the rate per year of 20 yards: 
WitUD the last 10 yean, at a late per year of Jew than 20 yards ; 
Within the last 7 years, at tie rate par year of 14i yards : 
Within the last 2 years, at a rate per year of very little. 

" Here, then, is a constant diminution of the effect — a dimi- 
QLtion in direct accordance with the passing away of the 
sperating cause. Opposite Mr. Daniel's, (a point above the 
flQgge&ted ' Cut-off) the bank has, on the authority of Dr. Offutt, 
saved, in twenty years, five hundred yards ; the greater part 
within the last ten years, while the caving for the last year has 
been at a lower rate. Mr. Wallace's testimony as to this point, 
places the cavings at two hundred yards within the last seven 
y>»ars ; but for the last two years, very little. These eviden- 
oeti stand thus : 

Within the last 20 years, at the rate per year of 26 yards: 
Witbin Ihe last 10 yeara, over 26 yards: 
Withta the Isst 7 years, 28i yards : 
Vitlun the last 2 years, much lees. 

* Id this ■increase of effect, up to a certain time, and dimmnr 
fe'of; jf effect since that time, we obtain further evidence of the 
SontherD mi vement of the centre of impact. Twenty years 
ago, it bad not reached so low down as Daniel's ; and, conse- 
S[aently, di I noi then produce, at that point, its highest effect ; 
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but &s it advanced, its progress is traced in the higher effect 
of the last ten years ; in the still higher effect of the last seven 
years ; and, as it passed further South, its continued progress 
in the diminished effect of the last two years. The point upon 
which the suggested ' Cut-off' abuts upon the bank has, accord- 
ing to Mr. Wallace, caved one hundred yards within the last 
seven years ; but for the last three years of these seven, at a 
lower rate : whereas, on the authority of the same gentleman, 
the bank, opposite Mr. Wilkerson's, (a point hdow the suggested 
' Cutoff') having caved three hundred yards within the last 
20 years, has maintained a higher rate of caving for the last 
ten. This point opposite Wilkerson'a, coincides with the pre- 
sent centre of impact, as inducted above, from the existing 
limiU of effect upon the bank; and hence we may infer with 
logical propriety, that the energy (as evinced in the effects) 
hm been increasing at that point for years ; and being, now, 
at its highest, mnst from this, forward, steadily diminish, until it 
shall have, ultimately, passed altogether away. Below Wilker- 
son's, the testimony of Messrs. Offutt, Wallace, and Harris, 
shows an increasing energy in the increasing effect ; and, there- 
fore, as far as the irregularity of the outline, and the resistance 
of the soils will admit of a strictly exact result in such a case, 
demonstrating tl:e present centre of effect to be below the ' Cut- 
off,' leads irresistibly to the inference that the time to speak 
of the suggested ' Cut-off as within the limits of probability, 
has passed away. What the maximum impact failed to accom- 
plish cannot be expected from a minor impact ; nor is there any 
irregularity in the general outline of the bank to direct a 
special current against the debouch of the suggested ' Cut-off;' 
that outline, being in general a regular curve, may be held to 
receive, in the consequent uniformity of its resistance, an effect 
equallv distributed. The rate of caving at the supposed ' Cut- 
off,' proves that the bank at that point is not inferior in cohe- 
sive strength, to that at any other point included in the 
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informatioti obtained in the case. Sesidee, the result saggeeted 
mast DOW, if it come at all, come from om side ; for the East- 
ern debouch of the ' Gut-off has a making bank. If, then, the 
• Catoff is to result from its present rate of caving, it will not, 
unless under some new and special combination of causes, occur 
for upwards of a century and a half. This supposes the centre 
of effect constant in its point of application ; but with the cea- 
tre travding steadily to the Southward, the accomplishment of 
such a result must be deferred indefinitely. To sum up these 
remarks on the saggested ' Cut-off:' if the facts of the case do 
not positively establish that the ' Cutoff* will not be made, 
they go far to prove that such a supposition is entirely 
improbable." 

The Report still further sketches out the method of reason- 
ing, from the observed facts of " Making," and " Caving," in 
the following consideration of the question of increased shoal- 
ing at Gaines' Xiaading : — 

"To meet your fourth questioa broadly, I must consider 
what other changes, as the supposition of the Gut-off must 
clearly be rejected, is most likely to take place in the Kiver 
between Ferguson's Point and Gaines' Landing. The align- 
ment of the River above the Railroad Terminus shows, as 
detailed above, a change of course, in a distance of three and 
a half-miles, of ninety degrees : in other words, the Mississippi 
River, curving from a point about three-quarters of a mile 
above the Railroad Terminus until it fronts the house of Mr. 
W. C. Campbell—^ distance of three and a half miles — turns 
fully one-qnarter round. To divert the whole volume of "the 
Mississippi River so far from its direct course, implies the ex- 
penditure by the River of an immense energy on the resist 
anoe causing this divergence ; and hence may we understand, 
in a general way, the amount of the force employed in opersr 
ting on the bank between Ur, Campbell's plantation and the 
ate of the RaUroad Terminus. The caving consequent on the 
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force BO exerted against the b^mk between tbose points, stands 
at present in its progress to the southward, as follows : It 
begins at a poiut 500 yards below Mr. Campbell's ; and extend- 
ing down the River-bank to the head of Island No. 80, a point 
1200 yards below the Railroad depot, the centre of impact (the 
point of greatest effect) being at the present time situated, 
therefore, upwards of 2700 yards higher vp-stream than the 
Railroad Terminns. The rate of effect at points along this 
bank I am unable to say ; but the mazimam effect having yet 
to operate over a space of 2700 yards before it shall have 
reached the Terminus, has yet, in obedience to an infallible law 
of the River, to come sweeping down with all its powers of 
change and destruction on what remains of Ferguson's Point. 
In the march down-stream of the axis of current lies the cause 
of any such change of channel as may be looked for between 
the Railroad Terminus and CTaines' Landing. When the cur- 
rent of the River first swept the Northern bank of Ferguson's 
Point, the Southern bank of that point lay at the head of a line 
of slack-water. Island 80 resulted from this ; for the matter 
that passes off in suspension under the impulse of a current of 
4 or 6 miles an hour, will be precipitated in currents of one 
or two miles an hour. Now, however, Ferguson's Point has 
been to a considerable extent carried away, within the last six 
years, to an extent, according to Col. B. Gaines and Mr. 
Reinhart, of eighty yards ; and as a consequence, the Island 
formed under the shelter of that Point begins now to receive 
the shock of the river current." Observations and applica- 
tions of the above description being employed as a guide in 
the case of the location of Levees, the determination of 
those locations may be made with a proper regard to the most 
important considerations affecting their permanence. All 
points of the bank being thus examined under the light of the 
circumstances affecting their permanence, the limits of per- 
manence inferred therefrom, must be noted at intervals on the 
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plan ; and the alignment of theLevee being made to conform to 
the considerationB proper to itself, the location muBt be laid 
down on the plan within the restrictions of these limits of 
permanence. The laws governing the alignment of water- 
embankments, like those governing the alignment of Railroad 
tracks, point in the first instance to straight lines. The course 
of motion, whether of solids or fluids, is naturally rectilineal. 
As has been observed in the latter of the two foregoing ex- 
tracts from the report of Mr. Hewson, the diversion of motion 
from its original line to any other Hne, involves the expendi- 
ture of more or less mechanical effect. In diverting a surface 
layer of the Mississippi flood-water — that mass moving at the 
rate of some 6 miles an hour — from one course to another, it 
can be readily nnderstood that the expenditure of mechanical 
efiect is very great. In order, then, to discharge this unavoid- 
able force with the least possible danger to the Levee, it should 
(so that it be distributed equaUy over a large space) be dis- 
charged invariably over a curve. These few simple principles 
point out clearly the rales governing Levee alignment — 
straight lines where such are practicable, and regular curves 
where they are not. Laying down this curvilinear rectilinear 
alignment in a manner as far aa possible to accord with the 
general lines of the river-currents, the Levee will be exposed 
ftt all its points to the least possible shocks and washes. The 
Umits of permaTience laid down on the plan according to the 
considerations premised above, the lines of current controling 
the general direction of the alignment, that alignment — making 
all its changes of direction over regular carves — may be laid 
down finally on the plan with the fullest faith in it as the loca- 
tion of greatest safety and greatest economy. Often, however, 
it will occur in reasoning on the considerations guiding in lay- 
ing down the Levee-route on the plan, that two or more routes 
may appear to possess equal merits. Laying down all these 
routes on the map, each must be made a subject of instrumen- 
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tation and estimation ; and always taking into consideration 
that the closer the alignment adheres to the limits of perma- 
oence the greater the amoant of good to the public, the relative 
cost of the reBpective rentes determining, finally, as to the one 
. for adoption. So much then for the general considerations 
affecting location. Special considerations in reference to 
stretches of considerably heavy embankment, may apply — 
such, for instance, as ridges furnishing, vnthin the Umita of 
pemumence, an economical location for the Leveeing of a neck 
of swamp. These must in all such cases be examined carefully 
— first by the reconnoisance of a professional eye, and next, if 
found necessary, by instrumentation and estimation. So much 
then for the considerations applicable to location under the 
cramped action of the Mississippi Levee-laws. 
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CHAPTER TU. 



BUBT ETB. 



Etgh Water Mark, it has been shown, cannot be obtained so 
readily as is supposed by the populace. On the contrary, the 
correct determination of the flood-line for fixing the height of 
a Levee, is a duty that involves, not only sound jadgment and 
patient investigation ; but also careful and extensive instru- 
mentation. The location of a Zjevee, it has also been pointed 
out, is something more than a matter of off-hand expediency. 
This duty of the Levee-system is at present — ^like the determi- 
nation of the flood-line — assumed popularly to be fully within 
the knowledge and capacity oi every man living on the banks 
of the river. The considerations affecting the discharge of 
such a task have, however, been shown already to be too in- 
tricate, too extensive, too delicate, to be grouped and combined 
into correct results by even men of feir standing amongst the 
members of the profession as Field Engineers. Location, with 
the commonest pretensions to care and science, requires, as has 
been indicated in the remarks on that bead, as a Grst necessity, 
a full careful survey, an exact and special map. The first duty 
then of an improved system of Leveeing should be the prepar- 
ation of maps and profiles — the surveys for those maps and 
profiles to be extended from end to end of those sections ot 
country referred to hereafter as Drainage Districts. These 
surveys can be directed only by a mind quick in observation 
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and ingenious in inference — this quickness and ingenuity guided 
by a familiarity with duid-motion and river phenomena. They 
should show by actual offset-chaining the line of bauk ; and by 
careful sketching, all " makes," " bars," and currents. These 
instrumentations should bring out all the facts of cavings, so 
as to furnish to the mapper the penetration, progress, and 
stage of each cave. All facts of possible or probable influence 
on the objects of the survey — such for instance as the facts of 
Moon Lake in Mississippi, of Old Town Lake in Arkansas, ol 
Bayou Atchafalya in Louisiana, their position, form, level, 
flow, &c. &c — «ught to be carefully ascertained and connected 
with the great body of the facts of the District survey. Every 
foot of survey, whether of experimental lines along ridges, 
across swamps, or any where else, within a Drainage District, 
should be laid down regnlarly when completed and connected 
with the general survey on the plans and profiles of that Dis- 
trict. These plans should consist of two sets ; one set on a 
scale as large as practicable for a map of convenient size, 
showing the ground along the whole front of its whole District. 
Dirided into squares by light lineB across its face, this map 
should be made an index map by numbers set on each square 
' so shown, to the several sheets of the second set of maps^— a 
set made to a suflBciently large scale to embody all the minntiat 
necessary for practical purposes. These enlai^ed working- 
plans, amongst the other particulars referred to as guides in 
location, should show the site and title of all survey-stations, 
the site and number of all Bench Marks, the elevations of the 
Bench Marks recorded duly by transfer from the District pro- 
file. The first exact and minute survey of a Drainage District 
effected by a special staff, the constant staff required for the 
Engineering direction of the District- works, should spend all the 
spare time from construction-duties, in keeping up, by survey, 
connected records, on the working plans, of all changes of" bars," 
increases of " makes," shiftiugsof currents, penetrations and pro- 
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greasioBB of " caves." These facts ascertained and laid dowo 
on the plane, year after year, the continnity of the records on 
the whole river will, after a time, enable a Levee-administratioQ 
to reduce to something like scientific exactness, every consid- 
eration affecting the perfect practical efficiency of their most 
important duties. 

The maps described here have been deduced as necessities- 
of location from the circamstances affecting it on but one side 
of the river. But it has already been shadowed out in the- 
remark on that subject, that the location of a work on either 
side cannot be made with complete care without the exact com- 
parison with the location on the side opposite. The practical 
difficulties referred to, under the head of High Water Mark, 
also suggest the comparison of levels on one side of the river,, 
with levels on the otlier side. Bat the necessity arising from 
these considerations is indicated still more forcibly from 
another point of view. The remarks offered on location show 
the necessity of avoiding all causes of excessive pressures, or 
shocks upon river-embankments. The currents treated with 
disregard, and the lines of least resistance duly observed, in 
location of a Levee, the conditions of location in reference to 
bhocks are fully met, so far as the considerations affecting them 
on that particular side of the river. But let it be assumed that 
the Levees up-stream have, on both sides of the river, a consid- 
erable breadth of fore-shore ; while at the point of this locaUy 
judicious location, the Levee on both sides happen to have for 
their fore-shore, each but a narrow strip. The width from 
Levee to Levee, across the river, may thus happen, up-stream, 
to be large, while below — at the point of the locaUy good loca- 
tion — the width across the river from Levee to Levee may 
happen to be comparatively narrow. This sudden contraction 
of the flood-flow will throw an increased shock of current on 
the Levees at the point of that contraction ; and thus does 
the location of a Levee on one side, without due regard to that 
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of the Levee on the other side, involve some of those avoiddhie 
coutiagencies of breaching the embaakokeDts which jadicioos 
location undertakes to guard against. Proper location, then, 
notwithstanding conformity with all considerations of " cave," 
current, and alignment, on one aide of the river, cannot be made 
without comparing the location based on all these, with the 
location on the other aide. The narrowest width of the river- 
flow, in the natural state, is said, in the late able pamphlet of 
Col. Alcorn, to be opposite Randolph, in Tennessee. A bluff 
at one side and a high bank on the other side, it appears that 
at that place the floods of the Mississippi pass ofl", without any 
particular increase of current, or wear of the bank, vnthin a 
widik of 2,000 yards. A proper survey of the river might pro- 
bably throw further and more correct light on this particolar 
fact ; bat whether Randolph be, or be not the site, and, 
whether 2,000 yards be, or be not the width, of the narrowest 
natural channel of flood-water, some site and som^ width 
answering those conditions ought to be ascertained for fixing the 
riiUng width of water-way between the lines of river-embank- 
ment. This ruling width determined in reference to the 
width, section, and current of several " narrows" in the flood- 
flow, the proper location of Levees on either side of the river, 
requiring that the flood-width be never lower than the stand- 
ard, such a location on on* wde can be made only ^Wipaaaii with 
the corresponding location on the other side. An inter-littoral 
survey is seen thus to be a necessity of economic and perma- 
nent location. This survey connecting District surveys across 
the river, does not require absolutely to be one of detail. In- 
termediate Islands should certainly be embraced in it ; but in 
consideration of the cost of such an extension of labor, it is, 
perhaps, better (for some time at least) tx) omit soundings. A 
skeleton Trigonometrical survey, then, connecting stations in 
local surveys on both shores, and on intervening islands, is all 
that is absolutely necessary in addition to the surveys already 
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described for completing the enquiries and records necessary 
to a perfectly correct and economic system of Levee-adminia* 
tration. The triangulation necessary for this survey, shoald 
be carried out with a view to fixing each station under the 
endorsement of one or more checks ; but due regard to be 
paid, in all cases, to the regularity of the shape of the triangles, 
and to the including in each station-book on the field, of each 
of the stations that may he possibly combined in any one 
triangle. The correction of bases, the adjustment, in estimap 
tioD, of spherical excess, &o., are details that, in addition to all 
the care suggested for the field, are highly necessary in carry- 
ing a base line of some 2000 or 3000 yards, with all the correc- 
tions of even several intermediate checks, through a series of 
some eight or ten hundred triangles. The triangulation, 
however, " poled out," the angles taken, the base measured, 
and the calculations made, the District-surveys may be carried 
out in detail as described, connecting regularly with the 
stations of the triangulation. The diagram of the trigonomet- 
rical points having been laid down, the filling in of this 
diagram, on each side, with the details of each local survey, 
will not only guarantee an accuracy othervnae wwbtainaJAe in thai 
local survey, but will also present a perfect connection of the 
facts on both aides of the river. This connecting survey will, 
in the first place, by doubling the daia, lead to reliable infer- 
ences in all cases as to the height of High Water Mark — will, 
by embracing in exact detail the facts of all the " nai rows," 
limiting the width of flood-fiow, lead to correct deductions as 
'to the " ruling" width proper in the case of opposite Levees ; 
and by representing the relative position of Levee-alignment 
on each side of the stream, point to those modifications or 
changes of site that may be necessary for conformity with the 
conditions of efficiency and permanence. 
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CHAPTER Vni. 



ADMINIBTEATION. * 

The BubjectB of flood-line, location and survey involve neces- 
sities at evident conflict with the present system of Levee- 
legislation. In Arkansas and tu Louisiana the administration 
of the drain age-interests are in the charge of the State ; ia Mis- 
sissippi, in Tennessee, and in Missouri, the charge of those 
interests ia parcelled out among the River-connties. In all these 

* The opinions pal forth here are foimd to be strikingly coincident with those 
of tbe Chief Commiiisionsr oi the Levees o/ Mississippi. HiB Eeport for 18fi6, to 
the Legislature of tMt Slate, has just been brought under Oie notice of 
t?ie writer of this, and prasenU an opportunity for tho endorsement of the liewa 
giienaDder the above head, as intiiofolloHiiigoztrgict from that Report by so wetlr 
blformed and jadicious hn observer : 

" The practical resuita of the Ian pladng the direcdon of the Levee within tbs 
respective limits of each County on tho river, in the hands of a Board constituted on 
the prindple of IocaI represehtalion, bare been, bo far as those results havo &1II0Q 
under my observaUon, decidedly uo&vorable to Itie law. The act substituting a sin- 
gle Commissioner for these Boards of CommissioneiB in Tunica and Coahoma, 
has worked, in my opinion, much more advantageously t« the interests of the 

" This individual management is, in truth, in more close conformity with the pby- 
wcal prindple that should direct legislation in Cbiu great pracljcal work. J4'o mere 
municipal Une can divide an interest ■which is declared one and indivisible by the 
eternal law that rolls out the floods of (he Mississippi in an unbroken whole. In 
QOt only prindple, but also in practice, do I find reason to recommend this system 
pf individual control in the design and construction of our Levee. It went into 
opeiatioD In the County of Coahoma two years a^, receivini; from the previous re- 
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cases the legielation is injudiciouB in its working — in Arkansas 
and Loaieiana less so, however, than in Tennessee, Missonri, and 
Mississippi. The latter States presenting the extreme form of 
objection to non-conformity of Levee-la* with Levee-reqnire- 
ment, the following remarks on points of this non-conformity are 
confined to the legislation of those States. The experience that 
has lead to the preparation of these remarks, has been acquired 
in Arkansas, and in Mississippi ; and as the latter is one of the 

^016, the legacy of a waat^ resoutce, &n exhaniited treasury, an imsettled indebt- 
ednm, an imperfect record, sd iiuutficieiit and iDcomplete Levee, and laat, but 
worst of all, ao aJmoat total wreck of public cuafidence in any umnicipal admims- 
tration. But what now, in twoshort years, isilieconditjon of those aflkirs^ Though 
1 discnati a principle only in this case, it is not for me to answer, nor is my answer 
necessary when the answer baa been already given in genarat tenns by the County. 
This principle of individual management in carrying out oar Levee has, io a direct 
issoe with ttie principle of divided management, been endorsed empbalically bj the 
intelligent people of Coahoma. Aware that the unity of the Levee could not be 
broken by municipal divisions, I had tbe honor to bring forward, two years ago, the 
existing law, givlug a general jurisdiction over the Levee to Oie ' Superior Board of 
Levee Commissioners.' The working resulls of this law have fallen short of the 
physical principle which was soiigbt to be reached by iL The interact of tbe river 
Couutjee ia in trnth such a perfect unit in reference to the Levee, more or less diffi- 
culty will always be found in carrying oat so absolute a unity, under evwi tbe 
strongest organizaUcn of independent juiisdiction, A breach in tbe Levee at the 
upper end of Issaquena County, would, in the event of overfiow through that breach, 
cause tbe destrnctiou of property in the County of Wsahiugton by back-water. An 
overflow through the Levee at the lower line of Bolivar County, while it may do very lit- 
tle damage in Bolivar, may spread ont one great sheet over the length and breadtb of 
■Washington County. In Tunica, an active caving of the river bant has already ad- 
vanced within sume Qfty yards of tbe Levee, and still advaudog, the next Sood in 
tbe Mississippi will, in all probability, break in an immense volume into Eagle Lake. 
Now, to the greater portion of the people of Tunica, this result is a matter of com- 
parative indilference— whereas the outbll from Eagle Lake, being Southwardly and 
Westwsrdly, such a result will spread devastation far and wide in Coahoma ; so the 
construction of the Levee in the Southern border of De Soto, is a matter to the peo- 
ple of that County of comparative Indiffereace — tbe majority intorest is already pro* 
vided for — the Levee is left open, and tbe country South of them becomes the suf- 
ferer. The local administreUon is the supreme power over that portion of the river 
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States whose Levee-IegisIation illustrates its conflict with 
Levee-expediences most forcibly, it is therefore selected here 
to illustrate that fact by examples maioly special to iteelf. Th& 
conclusions, however, though drawn to some extent for special 
instances, are general in their application — to those States where 
Levee-administration is distended to the extent of a whole 
State, and also to those where it is narrowed' down to the limits- 
of a County. 

Drainage-legislation is based on error in limiting the admin- 

withiD Qi« limiU of De SoCo. Timica has cot the protection of a repreeentation of 
the commoD iDl«rea( which U boiuid np in the Levee an indiTiiiible unit. As^d, 
the Leveeing of those heads of Sunflower which travene Lewis' Swamp, in th» 
C<)Dnly of Coahoma, ia a work of secondary concern to the great majority of the peo- 
ple of that Count;, hut though aitnated within a Jurisdiction regarding it wjth com- 
paratiTe indiflbrence, this part of Gie Levoe ia of much deeper importance to thr- 
upper portion of Boliyar, than any tike distance of low bank on her own frooL 
While Coahoma required outlays at other points of much more urgency to her safe- 
ty, her resources have naturally been employed at those points Co the cooaeqnent 
injury of an immense amount of property in a neighboring jurisdicWon. 

" Indeed, such bae been the interest felt in Bolivar in regard to this Leree, that 
influential citizens of tbat County, had ofibred, in addition to the only reeonrce* 
which Coahoma could agree to apply to that pi;rpoae, te pay a large bonna to aoy 
contractors, who would bind themaelvea in a contract with Coahoma, to Levee- 
Lewis' Swamp. But, if a flood shall have risen before this swamp is Leveed, tmdei 
the present state of aflairs, how bitterly will the people of Bolivar regret, that while- 
the local interests in the Levee have been provided for by an authority and an ad- 
ministration, there ia no bead, no strong individuality of general management, to- 
represent the strong individuality, of general interest Wise legislation on practical 
improvements most always conform Co physical laws. A general controlling authority- 
It necessary also in this point of view, te represent the great and wide considerations 
involved in tho intelligent design, and the straightforward independence, required 
in the foithful esecndon of that design, from end te end of Chat great physical nnit, 
Oie Levee of the Mississippi and Yaeoo bottom. From the commencement of th» 
tystem, I have sought to convince the Levee interest of the necessity of this indirid- 
nallty ; thus far my efforts have been nnavuling. The plan of operation is one Chat 
I have never approved. I have been driven to its support for the reason, that nc 
other plan could be snggeated which could command the united sapport of the Eu- 
teMets involved." 
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ietratioD under it by arbitrary lines. In Shelby County, Teu- 
nessee, the proper administration of the Leveea ia not placed 
under the guarantee of any considerable interest. Some e^bt 
or ten thousand acres of awamp subject to the overflows of 
Konconnab Greek and Horn Lake must always constitute an 
insufficient interest for the enforcement of an independent 
administrator of the Drainage-works of that area in the con- 
struction, protection, and maintenance of the Levees under his 
■control — Levees extending to a length of some 15 miles. In- 
deed a question presents itself this moment as to whether, 
within the section referred to, there exists a single plantation, 
there resides permanently even a solitary squatter. The ^t 
is, the Leveeing of the tract in question cannot, in all likeli- 
hood, be said under existing legislation to be the business of 
any one ; but even if it be the business of any one, the area to 
be enclosed does not present, in all probability, the ways and 
means for raising— does not in short present a sufficient induce- 
ment to justify — the considerable expenditure required for its 
embankment — a, sum that cannot be less- than some $30,000. 
And yet, if this part of the bottom be left unenclosed, the whole 
Levee from the Tennessee line to the Yazoo, can be saved from 
utter nselessness for the drainage of the Valley but by a f^edal 
work pressing on the limited resources of the Levee-inte rests in 
De Soto I If a physical facility have not brought this special em- 
bankment within the limits of the ability of Do Soto, the inun- 
dations from Horn Lake will ignore the hamperings of Ten- 
nessee and Mississippi legislation by forcing cominned action of 
oil fAe counties between the Nonconnah and the Yazoo, in the 
■construction, protection, and maintenance, of either a general 
Levee from the Tennessee line to the Nonconnah hills, or of a 
special embankment in De Soto County from the existing 
River-Levee to the Coldwater high lands. But instances of the 
bad adaptation of the present law are numerous. In Tunica 
County, Mississippi, the Commissioner is charged with several 
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Keys of the ilraioage of Coehoma, Sunflower, Tallahatcbee — that 
at Back Island Bayou, that at Couple-Timber Bayoa Jkc. Theser 
however, it may be eaid are Keys also to the Drainage of 
Tunica itself ; and, therefore, are their safe-keeping placed in 
the hands of the local Commissioners under some guarantee. 
Tunica, however, is charged with another Key to the Drainage 
of Coahoma, Sunflower, and Tallahatcbee — the Levee immedi- 
ately covering the plantations on the North shore of Moon Lake. 
This latter Levee protects little or none of the settlements ia 
Tanica ; whereas the flood-water rushing tbrough a crevasse 
therein sweeping southwardly across Moon Lake and the Yazoo, 
will inundate the fields and homesteads of Tallahatcbee, San- 
flower, and Coahoma. "Want of interest in its construction, want 
of funds to pay for that construction, demands on their treasury 
and attention at points of concern to themadves, may lead the 
people of Tunica at any moment to regard this Key to the 
Drainage of Coahoma and its adjoining counties, with a very 
nataral, and indeed quite excusable neglect. The most vital 
interests, then, of Coahoma, SunBower, and Tallahatcbee, are 
placed, by the system of County-jurisdiction in Leveeing, 
heyotid the coi^ird of (keae coutttiea — placed in the bands of parties 
who can afford without loss, to regard the protection of those 
interests witb indiflerence. A tax to be collected from them- 
adves for the constrnction or repair of the LeVee covering Moon 
Lake— protecting CoaJioma — would, naturally enough, be not 
carried probably without some effort amongst the people of 
Tanica. But the lower Counties show the working of the 
system of local-jurisdiction in still more objectionable lights. 
In Coahoma County there may be said to be no settlement 
south of Lewis' Swamp. The Coahoma people, as a body, care ' 
very little therefore, about the Leveeing of Lewis' Swamp ; 
whereas, the floods breaking through that swamp, may at any 
time after the failure of its Levee, inundate at even ordinary 
floods, the lands and homes of Bolivar and Sunflower, unless 
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Levee-jnrisdictioa be regulated by some limits more pracUoal 
in their operation than those of arbitrary lines. The hampered 
workings of Levee-legislatioa are thns seen by a few illuatrar- 
tions to be unjust and unsafe for the whole Valley of the Yazoo — 
for De Soto, for Tunica, for Coahoma, for Bolivar, for Sunflower, 
for Tallahatchee, and (the contingencies of local indifference, 
local urgencies, and local taxation, accumulating unfavorably as 
the testing of thia legislation is carried down-stream) the injus- 
tice and unsafety is still greater in Washington than in Bolivar ^ 
and as compared with Washington is still greater in Issaquena, 
But what is the remedy for the evils of the present system 
of Levee-government? An extension of Levee-jurisdiction 
according to certain physical proprieties. Working necessities 
point clearly to the removal of the existing limits on the ad- 
ministration, in the State of Mississippi, of river embank* 
inents. The location considerations referred to above, operate 
in full force, whether or not the ground lie one-half in Wash* 
ington, the other half in Issaquena. In locations so circum- 
stanced the surveys to be made must be common to both cownbies. 
The flood-level too, is a subject of inquiry that, as shown above, 
cannot be cut short by a mere legislative flction ; and, here, 
again, is another point in which the practical duties of Levee- 
administration ignore the system of imaginary limits to Levee- 
jurisdiction. Othej considerations point still more forcibly to 
the necessity of seeking some new boundaries for the limita- 
tions proper to that jurisdiction. Bolivar's voice and Sunflow- 
er's voice in the appointment of the Commissioner directing 
the Levees of Coahoma, will guarantee the construction, 
protection, and maintenance, of a Levee across Ijewis' Swamp, 
quite as soob and quite aa surely, as that across the Yazoo 
Pass, or at any other point in Coahoma. So also as between 
Coahoma and Tunica : * give Coahoma, Tallahatchee, Sun- 

* The Joint IntareBt of coDtenninoiu couutiee In ttie proper ftdminigtraticn of 
tti<dr reapoctiTe Lereefl and In the nuking and skill of thair respoctive surTe;B, it 
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flower, voles in the election of the administrator of Leveea in 
Tallica ; and Goaboma, Tallahatchee, Sunflower, will assaredly 
be thereafter sav&d from the dangers, the, perhaps, ruinous in* 
difference that, under tbe present law, may at any moment 
inundate their hearths and fields by overflows discharged upon 
them in desolating volumes through Moon Lake, But what 
distribution of jurisdiction will conform best to tbe practical 
and social considerations entering into Levee-administration ? 
From Cape Girardeau in Missouri, where the highlands abut 
upon the river, to the mouth of the St. Francis in Arkansas, 
where the back-drainage of the intervening country must be 
discharged, defines a Levee-district, whicb, bound together by - 
a community of interest, is for all the purposes of proper 
Levee-administration, an absolute unity. From Sterling in 
Arkansas, at the mouth of the St. Francis, where the Levee 
rests on the slopes of Crowley's Ridge, to the mouth of White 
River, where the back-drainage of the intervening country 
discharges, is also, so far as the Mississippi Levees are concern- 
ed, a unit in Levee-interest ; and, therefore, should be a unit 

poiotod ont bj Inference is tbe following remarks of Judge fiftrdeman, m L«Te«- 
CommiBgioner to Tunica Coantj : " The object of makiiig tbis rarrej was, witb 
the tlien indication of the active caring of Ihs bank of tbe Biver at the Sonllieni 
part of Trotter's Field, toaacertain whether for the protection of the bacb-conntir, 
we wonld be compelled to Levee around Eagle Lake. * * * Tbe iudicatidb of cave, 
&C, which may save tliig county and (^homa acon^derable amount of mone;, &.c. 
The quesUoD, howerer, na to whether we go around Eagle Lake ought to be deter- 
mined by concert of action between the Levee Commisaionen of Tunica and 
Coahoma, as they may dedde as to the boat interests of the two countjes ; for, as 
befbre remarked, there is a common interest of the two coimtJes m erecdog a 
Levee acnwa the Pass, &c." Bepott for IS&G, page 6. This extnict gpecifiea an 
iultuice in which the location of a Levee in one Levee-jorisdiction ia held to involve 
■ lessor a gun of a " considerable amount" of money to the tai-payera of anoUier 
Levoe-Jarisdictjon ; and speciGes also an instance in which the conatmclioil of $l 
Levee within one jurisdiodon is conridered to be a qneetion of dr^nage wtthin 
■Dotber juriedicljon. And the parties thus concerned. In the one caee In tbetr 
pockets and In the other case In their property, to be deprived of all fi 
mafcing that location, or in ezpeditiDg that c(»utractiou. 
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in Levee-admiDistratioD. From Pine Bluff, the nearest escorp- 
mect to the Misaiseippi of the Arkansas Uplajids, to the moatb 
of Red River in Louiaiana — the outlet of the run-ahed of the 
intervening bottom lands — the commanily of interest in the- 
inclosing Levee is ao indisaolable that the proper administratioD 
of that Levee over-riding all imaginary boundaries — whether 
of County or of State — maat, in furtherance of sound policy 
and capable management, be centered of neceseity in one and 
the same intelligence. On the Eastern bank it haa already 
been indicated sufficiently plainly, that the Levee-interests from 
the base of the hills below Memphis in Tennessee to the mouth 
of the Yazoo Biver — the debouch-channel of the back-drainage 
of the incladed area — is so thoroughly identical in its drainage 
affairs — socially and practically — that the administration of 
those affairs within that areahas been described by Col. Alcorn, 
most correctly, as " one and indivisible." The natural — the 
social and the working — definitions of the remmning jurisdic- 
tions in Loaisiana and in Mississippi, may, with the view» 
presented above, be determined by those acquainted with 
the physics of those sections ; and bo also of the jurisdic' 
tions in Tennessee, Missouri and Illinois. The limits as- 
signed the districts defined here are, it ought to be 
observed, those on their Hississippi front, the limits on 
their inland side, in each case being located as hereafter 
indicated on such lines as may be necessary for the eqaal dis- 
tribution of Levee taxation. Sufficient, however, has been 
said here to show that physical considerations applied socially 
and practically, while ignoring the existing Umita to Levee-ad- 
ministration, describe plaioly certain limits demanded for its 
efficiency. * 

* Bome foQT jean ago Uie gronndit token here were taken b^ Col. Alcom, see not* 
to page 121, In urging the consolidation at Leree-goTenunent in hu Report 88 
ch^nnoD of the Bnperior Board of LeTee-CommisaionarB, to the then Legialatare at 
MiBsIaslppL The eesentJa] imity of Levee-management was mggesled BubseqnantlT 
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Unity of interest can be served truly by only adminiHtrstlve 
unity. E]ach Drainage District then (ae the united areaa referred 
to above may be termed,) ought to be placed under a single 
administrator. One Commissioner should be charged with 
the direction of drainage embankments from Cape Girardean 
to the montii of the St. Francis ; one from the month of the St. 
Francis to that of Arkansas River ; another from Pine Bluff to 
the mouth of Red River. On the opposite aide a single Commis; 
sioner shoald be charged with the control of the Levee-interests 
from the Nonconnah to the debouch of the Yazoo. But while 
the social and the practical considerations in the case conspire 

by Jodge HaidFEnan, Leree-Conuaisdoner of TmiicB in his report tor 1856, to his fellow 
ecmmiuioiMn, Menrs. £. B. Bridge* and J. A. Cote, in the following juilidoM t«- 
tmika : " The pn^rietf of Ihis repeal may be a questioQ of doubtful pt^cy, aa it 
mutt b« appanmt to you that a wmmm iotentt m lit jMria frontinf all the emmtiet 
Ml On Miuiuiippi BiftrfTem Ham Lake to th* mouth of Yiatio Sivtr ought to be »p- 
predated by all land-holders within that Delta (bnnod by Coldwater, Tallahatchee, 
and Tazoo Biven, to its sntrance with the MiB^aaippi, « diatanne of 850 miles, em- 
bradng a part of the Conntf of De Soto, all of Tooico, Ooaboma, BoliTar, Washing- 
(on, iBBoqaena, SoDflower, and part of the coonliea of Wairen, Tazoo, Xallahatcbee, 
ftnd Panola. * * * Tallica County tikx-payers on lands bordering on Cold- 
watar, are as much interested in the Leveeing around Bom Lake, De Boto County, 
H they are in (he Levee (^ tbeir own Cotmty fronting the Mistisaippi River ; also 
tbo land-ownws bordering on tho MisdsdppI River and Coldwater are equally inier- 
c«ted in Lere^ng the Tazoo Pass in Coahoma, as (he wat«r in making ita way 
throogh the Pass bocka up throngb Moon Lake, &C., (o the town of Austin and il8 ricin- 
ily. The question may be well asked: oanthiteommoHintertttinthtLeteuimthtrirtr 
tit earned on without oonoert of aetim, ft." Messrs. Hardeman, Bridges.and Cole, are 
gentlemen of intelligence, of practical acqaalntance with (he working of the Levee 
ayslem ; and, aa such, their testimony to (he fikc( of Levae-nnilf , so &r as it goes, is 
highly valuable. The remarks in the above extnct point to the restoraUon of the 
Superior Board of ComiMsdoners as fulfilling all tbe snggastions of Levee-concert ; 
but,,lo08e and acattered in its parts, (he action of (ha( Board has already been foond 
to be utterly iuefSdenL Some other form of government, therefore, must be in- 
sti(nt«d to meet (he imirtnaUy accepted fact of Levee-nnit? ; and (he form of a gen- 
eral Board having been tried and fonud wanting, the neceeaities of the moment 
point to the only practical — indeed thu only nntried — fonn remaining, tliat of admin- 
islntlve individuality. 
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to define the working limits of District Levee-jnriBdictions, the 
practical cooBideratioiiB point to a concluaion still in advance Of 
existing systems. The working expediences involved in capsbU 
administration of Levee-drainage are not confined to one side of 
the Miaaissippi. The comparison of High Water data obtainablo 
OB the fl^st bank with that obtainable on the West bank, has 
been referred to aa an expediency in determining the qnestioB 
of High Water Hark. This comparison, then, indicates th« ek- ' 
tension of District-administration to an administration of wid^r 
scope and more general daties. The necessity of full know- 
ledge of the location-facta on the opposite side, and of certstD 
accord between the locations on both sides, is another instancf) 
under a system of Districtrmanagement of a commingling thut 
leads plainly to a further widening of administrative commu- 
nity. A fusion of District units is an expediency on the^e' 
grounds; and therefore, on the further ground that, only by 
such a fusion can the Levee-interest of the great Yalley of the 
Mississippi receive the first great contribution, the prima 
essential, of a broad, capable administration — a foil, correct and 
(xmnected set of working maps. The scientific and practical 
conditions of the drainage of the Valley by Levees require, 
therefore, that the administration of each Drainage District to 
the fall extent of its natund limits, be placed in the hands of 
an individmd Commisaioner ; and farther require that the adoiit^ 
istration of all joint-duties of the Drainage Districts on both 
udes of the river, be placed in the hands of those individval 
Commissioners aesemUed in general Board or Council, Legis- 
lation based on the system of administration sketched out 
Lore, is clearly the only one adapted to the direction of those 
important works under the lights of scientific principle, of 
practical forethought, of sound economy. 

Great difficulties, however, obstruct the efiective working 
of proper machinery for the managemei t of Mississippi Levees. 
The popular intdUgence holding the purse-strings of the system 
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does nof, in some cases, go to the extent of recognizittg ih 
lieveeing, any skill beyond that of its own crude observation. 
It sometimes commits the mistake of ignoring the existence of 
centres of Bpecial knowledge, whether in Medicine or in Eb^- 
neering. Col. Alcorn has been constantly hampered in his 
Commission by this condition of pablic opinion. "Such," he 
says, in his last pamphlet, " is the disposition to economise, 
that complaints are made should the Commissioner employ an 
Engineer at a salary of fifteen hundred a year I The subject 
most be elevated above this, or decent men wUl cease to be 
connected with it." Laughable as such difficulties to proper 
administration as those indicated in this extract may appear, 
they present in practice serious embarrassment to intelligent 
and vigorous administration.* His intelligence, his personal 

* One of tbe embarramrneDCs to the Leree-reformer, remaininfc u a coitioqneDW 
-of Ihe fonuer employment of non-profesBioilal men for Ent^eering Lereea, pnuenti 
iuelf in the want of fUtll amongst even intelligent Planlois of the Vullef , in the 
■Ml and iDdependence of Uie professloDal Engineer. Identified widely and taiot- 
ably, aa baa been tbe name of Mr. H. Bolt HeweoD, witli tbe leading meaanrai nt 
pottHo improTwnent in the Sonth-Weet, for sereral yean — known, aa it b, itaaifnb'^ 
to tbe proftsNonal Engineer, and the B^Iroad public geiienilly, from New Tork to 
New Orleans — iJie ChurmaD of tbe Boaid of Leree-Commisaioners for the Stata of 
lUtsisaippi, waa obtiKed, In 1866, to go into the defence hinted at in the following 
lemoikafrom his Report of that year: — "The Messrs. Hewson, both H. BtttC, the 
older, and William, the younger, are CiTil Engineers by pnifesalon — have been 
Khooled to (be sdence — have, by competent men, been heretofore employed 
directing some of the most important pnblio works of the Bonth. Their labons have 
passed the oideal of severe criUcism ; their competence baa not been diapnted by 
those qnaliOed tojndge. I cannot bs required to stop and argue questions with 
men who oppose liiir calculationa — who ui^ in opposition thereto, tbe flgnraa of . 
men who have emnrged soddenl; from the walks of prirate tifb, for conTmitnce 
sake^ to the dignity of Civil Eng^neera." Sound economy denianda Qie erapl^ment 
ot tbe very best men for tbe popular and for the professional duties of the Levee; 
uid theae once employed, adminiati-ative vigor demands that they be treated with 
the fdUeat confidence. Disparagement of the partiea entnistsd with those important 
Anljes, will merely weaken their hands, diminish Ihnir efficiency ; and onght to be, 
IfaeTefine, ftownod down by Che intelligent and iodicjous, nnlrm. when based ok 
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pride, hie hunest conviction, and his whole property at stake, 
on the SDCcesB of the Levees, an advanced man like the Com- 
missioner for Coahoma ooght not to be met, after the ezperi* 
ence of the public in those works for full; seven years, with 
narrow and silly objections to his employment of an Engineer, 
Simple as the operation of shovelling and loosening earth 
andoubtedly is, the public in the Yazoo Valley, have not yet 
realized the fact, that even that simple operation is an import- 
ant subject of practical science. Hilltons of dollars — ^national 
wealth, and national advancement — at stake on the shovelling, 
loosening, and haoUng of earth, many of the tax-payers behind 
the Levee have yet to learn, or to value, the fact that even this 
item in Leveeing, taken from the blind guidance of the rude 
and wasteful suggestions of uninformed laborers, has been 
placed under the infallible guidance of economic inductions 
incorporated into a few practical laws. Leveeing, in fact, is in 
every particular an art. It requires more scientific skill, 
patient reflection, careful instrumentation, and, perhaps, even 
more practical knowledge of earth-works and foundations, than 
is reqpired in the Engineering of nine out of ten of the Rail- 
roads of the country. Besides that, the Engineer entering on 
such dnties, takes the position in his profession on this Conti- 
nent, of the pioneer of a new set of vmrht, the classifier of a new 
set of circumstances, the observer of a new set of phenomena ^ 
and consequently, to be professionally — that is to say, econom- 
ically — successful as such pioneer, classifier, observer, must be 
guided from the outset by all the lights of the practice of 
water-works and of the science of fluids. Railroad Engineering 
, is a beaten track. Uniform in almost all its details, thatdepart- 
ment'of the profession involves, for the greater part, but a 
mere knowledge of routine rules. Routine practice, then, wiD 
constitute bat a very poor qualification for a position, that like 

u[imia(akab1e grounds Ibat may be foUowad up to aummary dismiiieal. No unSt 
man should be retAined ; no fit man should be — for the promotion of some peUJ 
interest — damaged in his effidency. 
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LeveeiDg, mnst make /or itsdf its own rvles <f prm^oe — ^rales 
that cunnot be made by ever so thorough a knovrledge of 
mere routine, unaccompanied by a knowledge of the principles 
of practical and Bcienti fie Engineering. Thoughtful intelligence, 
then, appreciating the ueriouB interests at stake in the effici- 
ency of the Levees, instead of carping at the placing of the 
pri^esaioncd duties of the Levee-system in the hands of a regu- 
larly trained Engineer, in conjanction with the moat able, 
enlightened, and honest man to he found for discharging 
the popular duties of the system, would rather have suggested 
its serious apprehension that his acceptance of a salary so 
small as $1500, place in a doubtful light the professional fit- 
ness of the Engineer charged with duties so delicate and 
responsible. The terrible lesson of the flood just subsiding, 
will, however, force the property and the purpose of the 
great Valley to action — action guided by all the lights of the 
broadest and most liberal intelligence. It is, therefore, hoped 
that, in order to sustain this expected action, some steps be 
set on foot for freeing Levee-administration from the popu- 
lar drawbacks upon its efficiency, by either raising it as far 
as is practicable ahove local restrainta, or, failing in that, by 
enabling the popular intelligence controlling the whole sys- 
tem, to keep pace with the growth of the importance of 
that system. * 

* The TiewH of adminiiitratjan presented aboTe, hare beea endoned in tha Uto 
message of Ooremor McWillie, of Hissisalpt:^ In Ibat aible docnment, hii Evxl- 
Imcy bolde the following langinage: — " This U & matter in which MisaUsippI U not 
ftlone interegted, eveo on her own LeTees. All Ibo S(Al«B, ftbove and below her, 
along the river bank from Ciuro down, are snbject lo (he same Inundation, and mn- 
(tially act anil react upon each other. The LsTeea of an^ one State are parts of a 
«h^ of Levees ; and the directjon, reatralDts, and floir, of the waters of the Hisfils- ' 
idppi through, or past any Slate, are portJODS of Ibe forces which affect its rogimeii 
ererywhere, but moat strongly in the Counliea below. * * * No elaborate plea in 
necessary to prove. the importance of having B Levee-flyst«n for the whole Valley of 
the MisslsdppI, framed on sound principles of science, and in concert among the 
States interested." Change of administration — widenmg and concert of tbe sevenl 
existing areas of admiiiistration — are fell on all hands to be Decessities, and the best 
means of remedying Ibis ueceeslty practically is, undoubtedly, that of the I^sbict 
Drainise system extended to the organization of ■ general ootmdL 
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CHAPTER IX. 



ffOBK CALCDLATrONS. 



The Prismoidal Formula coustitates the only rale by -which 
regularly sloped embankments can be measured correctly. 
This rule is ae follows : To the sectional area of each end add 
four timeS the area of the middle aection ; onc-starfA of the result- 
ing sum mtdtiplied hy the length of the prism,, gives the solid 
content. If lineal yards be the onits employed in the calcula- 
tion, the direct result of the rale will be cubio yards ; but if 
lineal feet be the units employed in the calculation, then the 
direct reault of themle being cubic feet, must, to express itself 
in cubic yards, be divided by 27. This formula supposes 
the embankment to be a regular prism ; the actual height of 
crown and width of base midways between the two ends, being 
the arithmetical mean — one-half the sum — of the corresponding^ 
heights and widths, respectively, of the two ends. The end 
areas, then, must never exceed such limits as include between 
them observable inequalities of ground — the supposition of 
the rule being that the end areas have been taken at intervals 
sufficiently close to have broken the irregularities of the work 
into a series of uniformly sloping prisms. The "sectional 
wea" referred to in the rule is the production of the arithmet- 
ical mean — half the sum — of the width of crown and width of 
base by the height. The 100 feet chain is that- employed by 
Engineers in order by taMng the end areas, whenever practi- 
cable at that distance asunder, to simplify the above prescribed 
rule for maltiplying by the length. This multiplication in the 
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case of Btatioas 100 feet asunder is made by removing the 
decimal point two figurea to the right ; or when mnltiplying a 
whole nnmber by the addition to it of two cyphera. Lineal 
feet being generally the unit of measurement, the prismoidal 
formnla involves in general a division by 27 to reduce ita reanlt 
to cubic yards ; and as it involves also a previous division by 
6. it ia somewhat of an abridgment when working it ont in 
detail to divide the anm of the end areas and four times the 
middle area, after removing the decimal point two figures to 
the right, by 162 — sistimee twenty-seven. In order to explain 
more clearly the working ont of a measurement under the 
prismoidal formula, let it be required to calculate the number 
of cubic yards in a regular embankment 100 feet in length, ten 
feet high at one end, and 4 feet high at the other end, the 
crown having the uniform width of 5 feet, the base <^thedopea 
being proportional to the height as six to one. The base for 
the end 10 feet high is (six times 10 for the slopes and 5 feet for 
width €^ crovm) 65 feet ; and one-half the sum — the arithmet- 
ical mean — of the width of baae and width of crown being 
(65 and 5 divided by 2) 35, the product of the arithmetical 
mean by the height (35 by 10) is 350, the area at the lai^e end. 
By a like process the sectional area for the small end ia 
68. The arithmetical mean — one-half the sum of the heights at 
both ends — is (10 and 4 divided by 2) 7 — the height of the 
middle section. The area corresponding to this height, by the 
calculation explained before, is 182 ; and this multiplied by 
4 gives a product of 728 — 4 times the middle area. 350 (one 
end area) and 68 (the other end area) and 728 (4 times the 
middle area) show a total of 1146 ; and this multiplied by the 
length being 114600, one-sixth of the product divided by 27 (or 
114600 divided by 162) shows a quotient of 707.40, the content 
of the embankment, in question, in cubic yards. To explain 
this more clearly it is better to repeat the same calculation io 
another form ; 
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m of widtfas, 



IT ariUunMical meu, or htlf Um 
sum of the width ot Gmwn, 
and of base. 

17 arithmetical mean widtll, 
4 height, 

66 gectional aroa. 



u of the two beighU. 



26 arithmetJcal mean or half tiie nun irf 

the width of crowQ and of base. 
26 antbmetlcal mean width, 
7 height, 



i four tjmea the middla ai 



area of greater end, 

8 area of lesa end, 

S foar times middle area 



6)U46D0 product of aggregate by 1« 
27)19100 content in cubic feet, 
707.40 C0Dt«Qt in cuinc yaida. 
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Thia then is the fall detailed method of earth-work estimation 
in accordance with the prismoidal formnla. Before offering any 
inrther remarks on the sabject, it is better to meet here the 
prevailing practice of estimation among the nnskilled men 
charged with the " Engineering" of Levees, by some compari- 
sons with the above — the correct — practice. The methods of 
calculation in common ase on all the Levees of both Arkaneaa 
and Mississippi — ^with the exception of those in Coahoma, 
where Col. Alcorn has taken the trouble to acquire perfect 
facility in the correct practice himself — are those by average 
heights and by avera^ end areas. These systems are wrong in 
principle ; bat, in the popular spirit by which these remarks 
have been guided, waving the error of principle, the most 
effective corrective in the case will be an illustration of that 
error in practice. The prismoidal formula has already been 
worked out in detailing the measurement of a Levee ten feet 
at one end and four feet high at the other end, the width of 
crown being uniformly 6 feet ; and the t^gregate rate of side 
elopes 6 to 1. The content of this embankment will now be 
detailed according to the .two rales of measurement pursued 
generally on the Mississippi : 



27)18200 cmlBDt in cnbic fM, 
674.00 content in cubic ytrda. 



37)20900 cont*nt in cubic feet. 
77 (.00 nHitentin ciiblc yard*. 
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By this method of average beighta, then, the solid cootent of 
-tlM embankmeDt in qnestioD, would be taken at 674 cabic 
^rdflj and by the method of average areas at 774 cubic yards; 
a difference that at fifteen cents a yard, showing a discrepancy 
c^ $15 for 100 feet of Levee, would sum up at the same rate to 
an immense sum when repeated for every 100 feet along tb© 
whole extent of even a County. But the fact of the case is ; 
both of the quantities are wrong ; and the one — that by aver- 
age areas — being wrong in its excess, is an injustice to tb© 
tax-payer, while the other — that by average heights — being 
wrong in its d^^ncy, is an injustice to the contractor. The 
ttrviB quantity, ai given in accordance with the prismoidal for- 
BiqI&i baa been shown in detail to be 707 cubic yards. The 
qoack-systems then, and the correct system, compare in thft 
o^e ander consideration as follows : 

674 cubic yards — tbe content by average heights. 

TOT catAe yards — the coDlent !□ fact. 

7T1 cubic yards — the content by arorage area. 

One of the common systems, then, of calculation by averse 
heights is an injustice in the instance under consideration, at 
the rate of $261 per mile to the Levee contractor ; the other 
and equally common system is an injustice in the same instance 
at the rate of $531 per mile to the Levee-tax-payer. This 
assumes the cost of the work at 15 cents per cubic yard. The 
eri;or of these modes of calculation are sometimes less than in 
the case presented above ; but they are also, sometimes, even 
still greater : with end-areas and end-heights nearly equal, 
they are very trifiiug ; but with end-areas and end-heights 
differing largely, those errors become very serious. For the 
width of crown and rate of base adopted in the above exam- 
ple, the excess of result, according to the system of average 
areas for example, increases over the true content of the prism 
according to the following gradations : for lengths of 100 feet, 
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where the inequality of the heights of the two ends is, 

1 fbot, the excesB given by ihe meUiod of aTerage area*, U ].6 cabic Jftnls. 

2 feet, do do 7.6 cabic jai4^ 
8 feet, do do 17.0 cabic rwda, 

4 faet, do do 30.0 cubic Tarda. 

5 fcet, do do 46.0 cable yards. 

6 fMt, do do 66.6 cubic yarda. 

7 feet, do du 90.7 cabic yards. 

8 feet, do do 118.6 cable yatda. 

Adopting Btill the five-feet crown and six-fold base, the insaffi- 
cieDcy of the quantities resulting from the process of average 
heights; follows the following gradations : with a length of 100 
feet where the inequality of the heights of the two ends is, 

1 foot, the deSdeocy by the melbod of aTerage At^JtU, U OJ cubic yaid*. 

2 feet, do do 8.7 cnbic yard*. 
8 fe^ do do 6.6 cubic yards. 
4 fee^ do do 16.0 cnbic yards. 
C feet, do do 2S.0 cubic yards. 
Q feet, do do SS.S cubic yards. 

7 feel, do do 46.4 cnbic yards. 

8 feet, do do 60.S cubic yatda. 

It may be noted here that the calcnlations by average heights are 
'always a wrong to the cotdractor, those by the average area 
being always a wrong to the pvhlia — the d^deticy in the one 
case being one-half that of the exoeea in the other case. But, 
bad as are both of those methods when applied to even short 
lengths of embankment, a very common practice in the use of 
both, by extending the averages to consideraHe le?igths, make 
the evil still greater. The following table shows the heights, 
crown, and base of a Levee, taken at regular intervals of 
100 feet ; extracted from a measurement-book of my own prac- 
tice on Levees, it represents an actual state of facts. Tho 
last column shows the content of each 100 feet of the embank* 
ment, according to the prismoidal formula — the true content- 
in cubic yards. 
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The true content of the above Levee — 4,000 feet long — was 
15676 cubic yards. Now, the average height of all the Btationa 
on this piece of work was, as may be seen by adding^ up the 
above column of heights, and dividing the sam by the niimber 
■of heights so added, 4.67 feet. The average width correspond- 
ing to the average height, being 16.51 feet, the area — the 
product of this average height by its average width — is 77.10 
square feet. To repeat this in another form : 

IS.6I the avetage width corrMpondiog lo a height of 4.QT feet. 
1.67 the aterage height of the whole embankment. 

77.10 the average area bf a general average height of the whole bank, 
MOO the loDgth of the whole b&nk. 

27)808400, oontont of whole bank in Bqnare feet. 

11422.22, content of whole bank in cubic yards. 
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The oompariaoD id this instaDce thee, stands thuB : 

15672 cubic ; arda, the true oontoDt. 

11422 cubic jatAb, the cootent b; a gtneral aetragt beighL 

4250 cubic yards of error B([unit contractor. 

The contractor, in this instance, paid nomiBally, 15 cents per 
yard for hie work, would, in fact, be paid according to this ay»- 
tern of meassrement, at the rate per yard of leaa than 11 cents. 
The contractor, however, ie generally able to secure fair play 
for himaelf ; bnt in the case of those methods of calculation 
that, pursued as they are by officers of the public, give ihe 
conirador a large excess above his jtist rights, there is no pro- 
tection to save that public, when it contracted for but 15 cents 
a yard, from paying, in consequence of the unfitness of its own 
officer — its " Engineer" — so high, in fact, as even 20 cents a 
yard. So important is it to both the contractor on Levees, and 
to the public paying for their construction, that a system of 
measurement be laid down that, adapted to the popular under- 
standing, may secure to both parties mutual, even-banded 
justice. 

The errors of the systems common in measuring Levees thus 
exposed, attention may be now recalled to the prismoidal rale. 
The illustration given of that rule will have suggested that it» 
employment at intervals of 100 feet, and of less, ^ong a line of 
Levee, makes correct estimation, a process most elaborate and 
tedious. Practice, however gives a surprising expertness in 
casting np quantities directly ; and also in the use of regular 
forms of calculation, suggests from time to time several meth- 
ods of abridgement. For a regular rate of elope, for instance, 
the Engineer about to estimate any considerable stretch of 
work, finds it much more correct and rapid to calculate, in the 
first place, a regular table for that slope ; and applying that 
table to the special dimensionn of his measuiement, take off 
priamoid after prismoid, by inspection. For new Levees such 
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a table is directly applicable. Tables 1, 2, and 3, have, accord*; 
iogly, been added at the end of these remarks, for the ive of 
the less expert — and indeed, also, of the more expert — to whom 
the elaboration neceaaary, otherwise, may be an obstacle to 
the general introduction ia Levee-measarement of the -pris- 
moidal formula. These cdcalationa are intended to cover all 
the forms of aection prevailing in the Levee-practice of the 
Mississippi. In terms r^oreaenting aAic yards, the tables 
show, for prisms of 100 feet long, the " end area," and' 
" foar times middle area" for all heights to tenths and half 
tenths of a foot, from a height of one foot to a height of 24.95 
feet. Table No. 1 is estimated for a base-width of 6 feet hori- 
zontal to 1 foot vertical ; and with a crown of 5 feet wide — ■ 
the dimensions allowed by the Superior Board of Levee 
Cemmissioners for the State of Mississippi. Table No. 2 is 
estimated for a base, bearing the same constant proportion to 
the height ; bat differing from table No. 1 in having a crown of 
only 3 feet wide. No. 8 gives the quantities nnder the sama 
heads, in the same terms, and for the same intervals, for a Levee 
having a crown of 8 feet across ; but with a base having a 
width of eeven times the height. The dimensions given in this 
table, are those generally used in the State of Arkansas, with 
the exception of the width of crown ; the adopted crown-width 
being, as before remarked, erroneous in principle. In measur- 
ing the Levee it ia, in lact, not practicable to arrive at a greater 
accaracy in the heights than a tenth of a foot. The tables are 
accordingly, in being extended to tenths, carried out to the full- 
est detail available in practical estimation. In order to show 
in juxta-positioD a calculation made in detail, and the same 
made under the abridging of the above table, let it be proposed 
to caRt up the quantities in a Levee 100 feet long, 3.60 feet in 
height at the less end, and 7.70 feet in height at the greater 
end, the base being always six times the height, and the crowa 
of the aniform width of S feet. 
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2)61.20 mm of width, 2)26.60 Bom of width, 

sum of widtb 18.80 mean— or half sum of HiUb, 



height, 

179200 79R00 

1792 S99 

197.1200 nectiona] area. 47.8800 aectional ana. 



6.66 

i 

S3.e0 widtb of base, 

6.00 width of crown. 

2)38.00 sum of width. 

19.46 
6.65 



4SS.67 four timM middle are«, 
197.12 area at greater end, 
47.S6 area at leaser end. 



27)114096 (422.6 solid ccntant in culne judh 
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SacK is the regnlar working out of thin quantity in detaiL 
Let it now be worked out by the tables. The crown being five 
feet and the base six times the height, the table to be employed 
in the case is No. 1. Taming then to No. 1, under the head of 
three feet and on the line corresponding to the decimal .60 in 
the margin, the tabular " end area " corresponding to 3.60 is 
foand to be 29.6 ; nnder the head of 7 feet and on the line of 
the marginal decimal .70, the end area in the table ia 121.7. 
Adding together 3.60 the height at one end, and 7.70 the height 
at the other end, the aggregate is 11.30 ; and this som divided 
by 2 shows for the middle height, 5.65 feet. Tnrning ^ain to 
the table, the tabular number under the head 5 feet, and on the 
line .65, ia found in the column of " middle areas " to be 271.4. 
Adding 271.4 (four times the middle area) 29.6 (the area at the 
less end) and 121.7 (the area at the greater end) the total is 
422.7. This explanation of the use of the tables thus given, the 
comparison with the above detail may be now commenced. 

8.60 — less height — lAbntar " end area" corretipondiDg, - - 29.0 

7.70— greater height — tabular '^end area" corresponding, - - 121.7 

2)11. SO aani of heighti. 

6.QG — middlehMght — tabnlu" 4 limN middle ftre«"corre«poDdiiig, 271.4 

Solid coDtoDt, bj ptloooldal formula, in cubic yarda, - • 422.7 

The figures in each process show at a glance the facilities fur- 
nished by the table — the detail process requiring 208 figures, 
and tabular abridgement but 29 figures. The tables, then, may 
be held as reducing the time and labor of calculations by the 
prismoidal formula to one-seventh the time and labor neces- 
sary io carrying ont that formula in detail. These tables are 
altogether new — the result of using the formula extensively 
when catofl" from an opportunity of reference to any other 
system of calculation by inspection. Original in every partic- 
ular as they are, it is, perhaps, better to explain more fully 
than has been done in the foregoing comparison, the use and 
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convenience of those tables. Passing to thiB explanation, it 
may be observed that the qaantities employed in the table are 
fictitious, representing no rea2 qaantity, until the eomniation 
into a solid content, when they take the form of eubio yards. 
Extracting the heights at each station from the levd-book, 
these are transferred, in the office, to the measnrement-book 
in the following manner. — ^The colnmn showing the distances 
between the several stations (see annexed form) are to be filled 
np with those distances, leaving every second Une blank. The 
heighis, respectively, corresponding to those distances are 
then tj-ansferred to the colnmn of heights, each opposite ite 
own distance, and coneeqnently entered, like the distances, on 
apery aecorvi line. The third colnmn of the measnrement-book 
is next filled in with the qaantity constitnting an arithmetical 
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mean between each pair of heights entered in the second col- 
nmn — this mean being, of conrse, one-half the sum of its 
corresponding pair of end-heights. These mean heights are 
entered in the lines that had been left blank, when filling in 
the first and second colamns ; and thus occupy, in the mea> 
eurement-book, a place between the two heights, from which 
each of them is deduced. The end-heights, and mean heights 
thus filled in and placed in proper position in the measure- 
ment-book, the calcolator will next call to his assistance tiie 
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earth-work tables. In doing this, it must be recollected that 
each Bet of heights in the tables, having corresponding to it 
two different sets of gnantities — that in the column of " end- 
areas," and that in the column of " 4 times the middle height" — 
the only certain mode of guarding against the nse of one of 
these for the other, is to first take out the quantities under one 
head — those forthe measnrementrcolumn of" end-heights," first ; 
and aU these compleled, then take out the quantities under the 
other head — those for the measurement-column of " mean 
heights." The first " end-height," then, is 5.00. Taming to 
table No. 1, the eye rests on the head — in large characters — 
" 5 feet." Running down the margin, the decimal " 00" is 
seen ; and the " end-areas" under the heading " 5 feet" on line 
" 00" is found to be 54.0. Under the head, Tabular numbers 
of the measurement-book, thia 54.0 is then entered on the line 
running across the book from the end-height 5.00. The head- 
ing " 5 feet," being again used in the tables, the eye rests in 
the next place on the_ marginal decimal .20 ; and the " end- 
area" under the head " 6 feet," corresponding to the decimal 
.20, is seen to be 58.1. The 58.1 is, then, entered in the col- 
umn of " tabular numbers" of the measurement-book, on the 
line running across the book from the corresponding height of 
6.20. So, also, with all the other " end-heights." These com- 
pleted, the next duty is to take out the tabular numbers for 
the " mean heights." These, be it remembered, are found in 
the column " 4 times middle area." The first mean height in 
the above form of measurement-book, is 5.10. Again, under 
the head " five feet," after running down the margin to the 
decimal .10, the eye rests on the tabular number corresponding 
to 5.10 in the column '* 4 times the middle area." This num- 
ber is seen to be 224.2. Opposite to, and on the line running 
across the measurement-book from, " mean height" 5.10, this 
number, 224.2 is next entered in the column of tabular num- 
bers. The mean heights are thus gone through, one after the 
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other. The nee of the tables ended, the next step ie the som- 
mation. This must be done by grouping together each three 
qoaDtitiea in the column of " tabular numbers" — always taking 
care that, o/'ter that quantity corresponding to thsjirsi distance 
the quantity corresponding in the column of " tabular num- 
bers" to each distance, or to each " end height," shall be used 
in the additions twice — orux, in addition to the two quantities 
ohove it, uid again, in addition to the two quantities below it, 
in the measurement-book. The column " content in cubic 
yards" thus made out for each distinct prism, the addition of 
oQ completes the measurement. This supposes the stations, 
it will be observed, separated by uniform distances of 100 feet 
each. In irregular ground, however, the stations must be 
separated by irregular intervals — in bayous, for instance, it 
being often necessary to place them so close together aa 4 or 
5 feet. The measurement-book in such cases is filled, as shown 
between stations 4 and 5 in the above form, the prisms being 
made subjects of special calculations. These calculations may 
be made with a saving of time and trouble by adding the tabu- 
lar numbers corresponding to its end-heights, and to ita mean 
height as described for the 100 feet lengths ; and multiplying 
the sum of these numbers by the length of the short prism in 
4]aestion ; the removal of the decimal in the product, two fig- 
ures to the l^, will give the true content of that prism. 
Suppose, for illaatration, a prismoid of 13 feet length, 7.20 feet 
at one end, and 19.60 feet at the other end. This has a mean 
height of (one-half the sum of its end-heights) 19.60 added to 
7.20, and the sum divided by 2—13.40. 

7.20 — end beighc bas a tabular "ead met!' of - . - • 107.1 
19.S0— end height baa a tabular end'area of - - - . T4I.7 
1S.10 — mean beigbt baa a tabular "i timea middln area'' of - 1413.8 

Total, - • 22ei.e 
Hultiptied bj leogtli • • 18 

Cubic sarin In the 13 feet prism - - 294.00.9 
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This wiD save some trouble, as otherwise the calcalation for 
the 13 feet mast be made under the formnla in extenso. The 
remaiuiDg quautities in the above form of measurement are 
obtained iu the same manner as those of the foregoing expla* 
nations. The quantities of embankments having a crowu of 
3 feet across and a base of sir-fold widlh, are to be calculated 
by table No. 2. A aeiJen-fold width of base having a crown of 
'A feet wide presents a section whose quantities must be calcu- 
lated by table No. 3. The use of th^se two tables is precisely 
similar to that of table No. 1. 

Tables 1, 2, and 3 are conGned in their application to new or 
well preserved embankments. Old lievees, however, with 
worn crowns, hollowed sides, and spread bases, cannot be ineae* 
nred with any approach to truth by a rule based on a uniform 
width of crown and constant rate of base. Estimation under 
such circumstances can be made only by a series of careful 
croSB-sectioning ; and in order, therefore, to meet this necessity 
of the present works in Levee management, a table of contents 
is added here on the basis of sectional areas. Table No. 4 aims 
at this object. Irregular works being the special subject for 
the use of this table, it may be necessary to observe that it is 
equally applicable to works of uniform sections. The rule for 
nsing table No. 4 is as follows : For lengths of 100 feet add 
to the cubic yards ayrreaponding in the table to eacA <^ the given 
end areas, 4 tiTnes the cubic yards correspcmdivg to the mean oj 
those two areas, and the s-am wiU be the content of the baak in 
cubic yards. Or another rule for using table No. 4 : Add/or 
lengths of 100 /erf the two end areas to 4 times the mean of those 
two end areas, and the number corresjxmding in the table to the 
toted of these is the content o/" (ke bank in cubic yards. For 
shorter lengths than 100 feet, multiply the result in either of 
the above rules by the length, and changing the decimal point 
two figures to the left, the product is the content in cubic yards. 
The sectional areas in the tables are given, it may be observed, 
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in equ&re feet. Taking a few of the prismoidB in the form of 
measurement-book already given, the sectional areas are as 
follows, as estimated by table No. 4 : 





Fbrm qf Mtatvremat-Soak far TMt No. IV. 
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The solid content corresponding in table No. 4 to this aggre- 
gate " area" 544.86 is 336.4 cubic yards. 



Second prismoid — leM end area — 94.12 

greatar end area — 116.42 

4 tUnea mean area — 410.OS 



Bonning the eye down the column "areas in square feet " of 
table No. 4, it rests on the large figures 620 ; and following 
down the column to the single figure 8, the number corres- 
ponding to 628 ia seen to be 387.6. By the aid of the auxil- 
iary table sobjoined to table 4 the proportional value in oabic 
yards corresponding to the decimal of the areas, .62 is to be 
added to the solid content of the whole numbers. The cubic 
yards corresponding to tbe aggregate area of 628.62 shows, 
therefore, a solid content of 388.0 cubic yards. This explanation 
U sufficient to make the use of table No. 4 perfectly clear. For 
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the particnlar Bieasnrements contemplated by this table it wil!> 
be found a most valuable assistant to the calcalator who aun» 
at close and careiiil calcnlation. 

All the tables ia this book are new to the profession ; tables 
1. 2, and 3, being modifications from the practice of Mr. M. Butt 
Hewson ; table No. 4 being, however, purdy original. Tables 
No8. 1, 2- and 3, respectively, condense in a small sheet con- 
taining 60 lines and IS colnmne, a number of results in cubic 
yards that cannot, in the ordinary diagonal tables of earth-works, 
be given in a smaller space than that occupied by 480'lines and 
480 columns. Earth-work tables ih general, limit their facilities- 
to heights of/wU feet; and therefore, tables 1, 2, and 3, an- 
nexed to this, while much more condensed in form and mucb 
more facile of reference, make a great advance in going into 
detail so minute as that involved in heights of feet and tenths 
of a foot. It is perhaps unnecessary to state that all these tables 
are equally applicable to cut and to bank, whether on Levee, 
Oan^ or Railroad. 

In conclusion it may be added that these remarks, whether 
in theory or in practice, have been of necessity generalities. 
Engineering on Levees is in the crude state of those improve- 
ments, work for a man of some original observation, some 
original resources, some scientific and practical skill. Correct 
meaeurenient will be brought by the remarks made above 
within the compass of men of intelligence ander oreUnanf 
circumstances; but the special circumstances for even separa- 
ting Levee-practice from general rules — spreading of base, 
sinkingsof foundations, bulgings of sides, inundating of work- 
pits, Ac. — make it necessary for proper estimation of those 
works that they be always placed in the charge of some one 
thoroughly conversant with the elementary principles of meas- 
urement. Location alone involves so many delicate and intri- 
cate considerations — these again involving bo many serious if 
Dot fatal contingencies — as to require, superior to all rules of 
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practice the eye and mind of a profeaaional Engineer. The 
detail enrveye snggested above are nndertakinge, too, that in 
the hands of even &decent pretender to profeBBional ability iwill 
reanlt in a simple waste of money. The Trigonometrical 
survey for connecting the Levees on both sides of the River is 
a duty from which, (let unfitness be ever so ready to undertake 
it) even the regolar Engineer, who has never directed his 
mind or his practice to such a system of survey, will be fonnd 
in honor and self-consciousness to decline. Finally : if any- 
thing that has been said here shall farther the interests of 
Levees, shall bring those works more thoroughly within the 
rules of art, shall strengthen the hands of the administrator 
entrusted with their charge, or shall correct errors of opinion 
on the part of planters and others hampering the intelligence 
of his aims, the writer shall have felt rewarded with the satis- 
faction of having left the impress of his experience in the 
great Talley after him as a souvenir for the benefit, in a greater 
or less degree, of the very highest interests of a generous 
people, amongst whom he has spent many a happy day of work 
and pleasure. 
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and large additions as developed bj American Practice, with an Ap- 
pendix containing uaeful formulae and rules for Engineers. By F. W. 
Bacon, U. E., Illustrated. Second Edition. 

IslierTjrood's Engineering Precedents. 

Two Tola In One. Svo, Cloth. •2JSa 
EHGTifRRRiNO Precedents roR Steau Machinery. — By B. F. Ishu< 
WOOD, Chief Engineer, U. S. Navy. With illustrations. 
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Slide Valve by Eccentrics, by Prof. G. W. Mao- 
Cord. 

4to. moBtrated. Cloth, S3.a> 
A Practical Tkbatibk oh the Swdk Valv* by Eccentbios,— 
examining by methods the action of the Rcoentria upon the SUdo 
Valve, snd explaining the practical processes of layingout the movemento, 
adapting the valve for its raiioua duties in the steam -engine. For the 
iise of Engineers, Draughtsmen, Machinists, and Students of valve 
motionB in general, fij C. W. MacCokd, A. M., Professor of 
Uechaaical Drawing, Stevens' Institute of Technology, Hobokeo, N. J. 



Stillman's Steam- Engine Indicato'r. 

12mo. aotb. S1.00 
The Steam-Enqine Indicator, — and the Improved Manometer Steam 
Mid Vacuum Gauges ; their utility and application. By Padi, Stiu- 
MAK. New edition. 



Porter's Steam-Engine Indicator. 

Third Edition. Reyised and Enlai^ed. 8vo. lUnstnited. Cloth. S3.aa 
A Treat I SB on the Richards Stbam-Engine Indicatob, — ondths 
Development and Application of Force in the Steam-Engine. By 
Charles T. Pouter. 



]VIcCulloch,'s Tlieory of Heat. 

8to. Cloth. 3. GO. 
A Treatise on the Mkchanical Theory op Hrat, amd iti 
Applications to the Stea^h-Ekgine. By Prof. R. S. McCullocb, 
of th« Washington and Lee UniTer«ty, Lexington, Va. 



Van Huron's Formulas. 

Svo. Cloth. $2,0(1. 
iRVEBTiflATiOKS OF FORMULAS,— for the Strength of the Iron parts of 
Steam Machinery. By J. D. Vak Bceem, Jr., C. E. Iltufltrated. 

Stuart*s Successful Engineer. 
' ISmo. Boaidt. GO cents. 
Rot TO Beoohe a SDOCEsspnL EHaiNSER. Being Hints to Tonth* 
intending to adopt the Profession. By Bekkard Stuart, Enginesr. 
Sixth Edition. 
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Stuart's Naval Dry Docks. 

T«ent;-(Otu' engravings on ateeL Fonith edition. 4to. Cloth. t6.0IX 
The Naval Urt Docks of tbb United States. By Charles b. 
Stuabt, Eagineer iu Chief U. S. Navy. 

Ward's Steam for the Million. 

sto. Cloth, si.oa 

SiKAM POK THE Million. A Popular Treftbise on Steam and it* 

Application to the Useful Arts, especially to Narigatioa. By J, U. 

Wakd, Commandet U- S. Navy. 

Tunner on Roll- Turning. 

1 voL ivo. and 1 y<A. folio plates. tlCOD, 

A Thbatjsr on BoLi^TuRNinu for the UAHurAcruRX or Iron, 

by Feter Tunner. Translated by John B. Pearse, of the Fenn- 

■ylTania Steel Works. With numerous wood-cuts, 8vo., together with 

a folio atlas of 10 lithographed plates of Bolls, Measurements, Ice 

Griiner on Steel. 

Sto. aoth. 93.50. 

The MANHPACTDRn of Stbkl. ByM. L, GrunkR ; translated from 

the French. By Lenox Smtth, A.M., EM. ; with an Appendix on 

the Bessemer Process in the United States, by the translator. Blus- 
trated by lithographed drawings and wood-cuta. 



Barba on the Use of Steel. 

12mo. muBtratad. Cloth. Sl.oa 

The Use of Steel in Construction. Methods of Working, Apply _ 

ing, and Testing Plates and Bars. By J. Barba, Chief Naval 

Constructor. Translated from the French, with a Preface, by A. L. 

HOLLBY, P.B. 

Bell on Iron Smelting. 

Svo. Gotb. t6.0(X 
Chemical Phenomena or Iron Smbltino. An experimental and 

practical examination of the circumstances which determine the 
capacity of the Blast Furnace, the Temperature of the Air, and the 
Proper Condition of the Materials to be operated Upon. By 
L liOWTHiAK Bell. 
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Tlie Useful Metals and th.eii* Alloys ; Scofiren, 
Ti-Txr-aii, and others- 
Fifth Editiou. Sto. HaUcalt S3.T6 
Tbb UsEfui. Uetals AMD THBrR Allots, employed in the oonver- 
K.aa of laoN, Coppxb, Tin, Zikc, Antimokt, akd Lead Orbs, 
with their applicatiooa to the Imdubtrtal Arts. By Johk Soof^ 
PBKK, William Tkuran, William Clay, Robert Oxland, 
WiLUAM Faicbaiak, W. C. AiTKitf, and William Vosb Piokbtt. 

CoUins' Useful Alloys. 
lima. Flexible. SOcenU. 
Thb Pbitatc Book of Usbpul Alloys and ^morand* for Gold. 
sraitius JeweUen, etc By Jaubs £. Collikb. 

Joynson's Metal Used in Constmction. 
ISino. Cloth. TB ceot^ 
The Metals TTsed in CoNSTRncTiOii : Iron, Steel, Bessemer Metal, 
etc., eta. By Francis H. Jotnson. lUostrated. 

Dodd's Dictionary of Manufactures, etc. 

12ma. Clotb. 11.60. 

OioTioifAnT or Manufactubrs, Minino, MaohikikTi and tbb 

iKeusTsiAi; AsTs. By Georob Dodd. 

Von Cotta's Ore Oeposits. 
8to. Cloth. t4.aa 

Tbeatise ok Orb Deposits. By Bbbnhabd Vok Cotta, Professor 
of Geotogy in the Royal School of Mines, Freidbarg, Saxony. Trans- 
lated fttHn the second German edition, by Fbedebice Prime, Jr., 
Mining Engines, and revised by the author; with nuineiona illus- 
tratifHis. 

Plattner's Blo'w-Pip© Analysis. 

Third Edition. RevLted. 66S pBgea. 8to. Cloth. SG.OO. 
Plattnkr's Manual op Qualitatitr and Quantitative Analt- 
sis with the Blow-Pipb. From the last German ediljon, Revisad 
and enlarged. By Prof. Th. Richtbr, o£ the Royal Saxon Mining 
Academy. Translated by Professor H. B. Cornwall; assisted by 
JoMN H. Caswill. With eigbty-eevea woodcuts and Utbographii 
Rate. 
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Plympton's Blo-w-Pipo Analysis. 
I2III0. ciotii. ti-sa 
Tbi fiLOW-Pm: A Gaide to its Uae in the Determination of Salts 
and Minerals. Compiled from rarious goatees, bv Gbokqi Vf. 
Pltuftom, C.K, A.m., Professor of Physieai Science ia tlie Pol;fbe«)^ 
nic Institute, Brooklyn, N.Y. 



Pynchon's Clieinical Physics. 

New Edttion. Bevlsed and enlarged. Crown Svo. Cloth. $3.oa 
Intboduotioh to Chbhical Pbtsica ; Designed for tbe Use of 
Academies, Colleges, and High Schools. lUustrated with nomerons 
engravings, and cootsining copious experiments, with directions for 
prepiiring them. By Tuohab Buq«i.bs PmcuoN, U.A., Fre«dent 
of Trinity College, Hartford. 



Eliot and Storer's Qualitative Clieinical 
Analysis. 

Hew Edition. Kerised. 12ma. ninstnted. Clotli, StCOi 

A CoMPBNDious Makual OF QtJAiiTATiTK Cbehicai. Auai-tsib, 

By Charles W. Eliot and Fbake H. Stober. ftevised, with ' 

the cooperation of the Authors, by Williau Biplet Nicbols, 

Professor of Chemistry in the Massachuaette Institute of Tedtuology. 



Rammelsberg's Chemical Analysis. 

8vo, dofh. 12.25. 
iriDK TO A COUBBE OF QnAMTITATlTE CHEMICAL AbALTSIS, 

l-^PECiALLT OF Minerals and Fgrnack Pbodccts. Illastroted 
by Examples. By C. F. Eauhelbbkbq. Translated by J. Towleb, 
M.D. 



Naquet's Legal Chemistry. 

IllDrtmted. ISmo. Cloth. $2.00. 
I.KGAL Chehtstrt. a Guide to the Detection of Poisons, Falsifica- 
tion of Writings, Adulteration of Alimentary and Pharmaceutical 
Substances ; Analysis of Ashes, and Examination of Hair, Coins, 
Kire^irms, and Stains, as Applied to Chemical Jurieprudence. For 
the Use of Chemists, Physioians, Lawyers, Pharmacists, and Experta. 
Translated, with additiona, including a List of Books and Mom<un 
on Toxicology, etc., from the French of A. Naqubt. By J. P. 
Battershall, Ph. D., with a Preface by C. F. Chandler, Ph. D., 
M.D.,LL.D. 
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Presoott's Proximate Organic Analysis. 

lino. Cloth. SLT6. 
OcTUKxs OP Proxikate Organic Analysis, for the IdentifioalioD. 

Separation, And Quantitative Determination ot the more conuDnnly 
occoning Organic Componnds. By Albert B. FaaacoTT, ProfuMOr 
ot OtgaMO tai Applied ChemUtrj ia the Uuiveraity of Michigan. 

Prescott's Alcoliolic Liquors. 
izmo. Cloth, ti.sa 
Chmical Examination or Alcoholio Li^ttobs. — A Manual of the 
Coostituente of tbe Distilled Spirita and Fermented Liquors of Com- 
meroe, and their Qnalitative and Quantitative Determinations. B,v 
AiSKKT B. PxBscoTT, Professor of Organic and Applied Chemistry 
in the University of Michigan. 



I^pescott and Douglas's Qualitative Chemi- 
cal Analysis. 
Second Edition. Revised. 8vo. Cloth. $8.50. 
A Ouidein the Practical Btndj of Cbemietry and in the Work of Anal j sis. 



Pope's Modern Practice of ttie Electric 
Tolegraph. 

Kitrth EdiUon. Sro. Clolh. 12.00. 
A Hand-bee^ for ElectriciMis and Operators. Bj Fbanx L. Pops. 
Mi«A edition. Revised and enlarged, and fully illustrated. 

Sabine's History of the Telegraph. 

Second Edition. 12mo. Cloth. S1.2S. 

HiST4MtT ANO Prooresb OF THi Electrto Telbqbapb, with De- 

•oriptiaas of some of the Apparatus. By Robert Sabok, C.G- 

Haskins' Galvanometer. 

Pocketlorm. lUogtiated. Horooco tncki. ^.50. 
Thx GALTAN9HBTBS, AND ITS UsBS ; — A Manual for Eleotriciani 
and Students. By C H. Habbins. 

Larrabee's Secret Letter and Telegrraph 
iSmo. ciotik. ttoa 
CiFHKB AM> Skcbet Letteb AND TkLBOBAPHic Code, with Hoggs 
Improvements. By C. S. Larrabbb. 
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Q-illuLore's Lixiies and Cements. 

FUth BdWaa. Bevlsed and Enltirged. Sro. doth. HOft 
Practical Tbzatibs oir Liuss, Htdradlic Cements, and Uor- 
TARB. By Q. A. GiLLHORE, LL-CoL U. S. Corps ol EnguiB^v. 
Brevet Major-General U. 8. Army. 

Grillxn ore's Coignet Beton. 
Mine rutee, Tlam, eto. Svo. Cloih. S&S*. 

CoiOHiT Bbtox Ain> Other Artificial Stokb. — By Q. A. Gnx- 
MOBB, LtrCol. TT> S. Corps of Engineers, Brevet Ma)oi-General U.S. 

Gillmore on Hoads. 

BsTent; Qlustratloiu. 12nia. doth. SZ-OOl 
K Practical Tabatisb on thb Construction of Boam, Stkbxts, 
AND Favbmknts. By Q. A. Gillmorr, LtrCcJ. C 8. Corps of 
RIiigiiieerB, Brevet Major-General U. S. Army. 

Gillmore's Building Stones. 
Svo. Cloth. ti.oo. 
' THE Bdildino Stomic8 in tbb Units* 

HoUey's Rail-way Practice. 

iTOl. fulio. Cloth. S12.00. 
Ambrican and European Railway Fractioe, in the Economical 
Uenention of Steam, including the materiiils and constnictioD of 
Coal-bnming Boilers, CotnbiistioQ, the Variable Blast, Yaporiaati<», 
Circulation, Super-lieating, Supplying and Heating Fe«d-water, &e., 
iuid the adaptation of Wood and Coke-bnming Engines to Ce^ 
burning ; (md in Fennanent Way, including Eoadied, Sleepers, 
Rails, Joint Fastenings, Street Bailways. etc., etc. By Alxxan^u 
L. Hollrt, B.F. With 77 litbographed plates. 



Useful Information for Rail-way Men. 

Focbet form. Morocco, gilt- SZCKL 

Compiled by W. G- Hamilton. Engineer. New Edition, IWised 
and Enlarged. 677 pages. 
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StuaiTt's Civil and. Military Engineers of 

America. 

Sto. niDgtraWd. aoth. SB-Oa 

las Civil akd Mimtaky EoatHicBKa of Ahbrioa. By Generkl 

CiiABLEH B. Stuabt, Author of " Naval Dry Docks of the United 

ijtates," etc, eta. Embellished yrith nine finely-executed Portrfuts 

on steel of eminent Engineers, and illustrated by Engraviags of some 

of Uie most important and original works constrncted in America. 



Ernst's Manual of Military Engineering. 

MS Wood-cala and 3 Llthogmphed Platea. 12mo. Cloth. tS-M. 

A Manual of I^actical Military ENaurEBBiKO. Prepared for 

the nse of the Cadets ai the U. S. Military Academy, and for Engineer 
Troops. By CapL O. H. Ernst, Corps of Engineers, Jostniotor in 
Practical Military Engineering, U. S. Military Academy. 



Simms' Levelling. 
i2mo. ciotb. msa 
A Tkeatisb on thb Princiflbs and Pragticb or Lbvbllino, 
■bowing its application to pnrposes of Railway Engineering and the 
Construction of Roads, etc. By Fredebick W. Simhs, C.K From 
tke fifth Loudon edition, Revised and Corrected, with the addition of 
Mr. Law's Practical Examples for SettingHsiit Railway Corves, 
ninstrated with three lithographic plates and numerous wood-cnta. 

Jeffers' Nautical Surveying. 

mnsttated with 9 Copperplates and 31 Wood-cut ninstratioDs. Svo. Cloth. •ILOa 
Naqtioal Subveyinq. By William N. Jbffeks, Captain U- 8. 
Navy. 

Text-book of *^urveying. 

8vo. 9 Lithograph Plates and several Wood^cute. Cloth. |2.00. 

A Text-booe ok SuBTBYino, Projections, and Portable Ihbtbuuxnto, 

km the use of the Cadet Midshipmen, at the U. B. Naval Academy. 

The Plane Table. 

•to. Cloth. 12.00. 
Jtt Usm W ToPOBBArmOAl SnTwmia. From the papen of the 
XT. S. OoMt Sarref. 
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Chauvenet's Lunar Distanoea. 

8T0. Ctotb. $2.00. 

^aw Mrtbod or CoRKBCTr.vo Lunab Distaitces, sad Improved 
Method of Finding tlta Error and Rate of a Chronometer, bj equal 
amtudea. By Wh. Cbautkmet, LL.D., Chancellor of Washingtoa 
UniTecait]' of St Lonia. 

Burt's Key to Solar Compass. 

SeooDd Edition. Pocket-book form. Took. 83.00. 
Ket to the Solas Compass, and SuiTeyor's Companion ; compriHing 
■U the Bules neoesaary for uae in the Field ; also Description of the 
Linear Stirreys and Public Land System of the United States, Notes 
on the Baromet«r, Suggestions for an Outfib for a Surrey of Four 
Uontits, etc. By W. A. Bdrt, U. S. Deputy Surreyor. 

IIO"ward*s Earth.-work Mensuratiou. 
Svo. niostrated. Clotb. Sl.SO. 

EaRTKWOBE MKHSCKATtOM OH THE BasIS Of THE PRIBUOIDAL 

V FosHULX. Containing simple and labor-saving method of obtaining 
Frismoidal Contents directly from End Areas, niuatrated by 
Euunplaa, and accompanied by Plain Rules for practical uses. By 
CoKWAT R. UowAKD, Ciril Engineer, Richmond, Ta. 

iMorris' Easy Rules. 

78 niuetrations. Svo. Cloth. SlM. 

East Rdles roR the Ubaburbkbmt of Earthworks, by means of 

the Ptismoidal Formula. By Elwood Morris, Civil Engineer. 

Oleveng^er's Surveying. 

Illustrated Focket Form. Horocco, ^t. S2.IH). 

A TBEATiaE ON THE METHOD Of GOTBRNMEMT SURVBYniO, S« 

prescribed by the U. 8, Congress and Commissioner of the General 
Land Office. With complete Mathematical, Aatronomical, and Prac- 
tical Instmctaons for the use of the U. S. Surveyors in the Field, and 
Students who contemplate en ^a^ng in the business of Public Land 
Sorreying. By S. V. Clsvesosr, D. S. Deputy Sui-veyor. 

Hewson on Embankments. 

8vo. Cloth. 83.00. 

FsoroiPLBs AND Practice or Embameino Laitos from River 

Floods, as applied to the Levees of the Mississippi. By William 

Hbwsom, Civil Engineer. 
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Minifie's Mechanical Dra^wliig. 

Ninth Edition. Hoy»l Sro. Oath. 94j00. 
A TRrr-BooK of Gkohrtbical Dkawinq, for the uae of Meokuiiua 
and SchoolH. With Uluatratiotis for Drawing Plans, Sectiona, and 
X^evatiooa of Buildings and Machinery ; an Introduction to laometri- 
eal Drawing, and an Esaay on Linear Perapectiva and Shadows. 
With over 200 diagranu ou steeL Bj WrLLiAH MiHiriE, Architect. 
With &n Appendix on the Theory and Application of Colon. 



Minifie's Q-eometrical I>ra"wing. 

New EditioD. Enlarged. ISmo. Cloth. tS.OO. 

Gbomstrioal Drawiho. Abridged froni the ootayo edition, for the 
naa of Sohoola. Iliiutrated with 48 tteel platea. 



Free Hand Dra-wing. 

Profiuelr Dhutiatod. 18mo. Bauds. SOMOti. 
A OoiBC TO Ormahxktal, Figure, and Landscape Draving. Bf an 
Art Student 



Tlie Mechanic's Friend. 

' 12m}. Cloth. 300 niiutiatloni. ll.SO. 
Tn AIkohamio'b Friend. A Collection of Beoeipta and Practical 
SuggeatioRB, relating to Aquaria — Bronzing — Cementa — Drawing — 
Dyei — Electricity — Gi Iding — Glaaa- working — Gl nea — Horology — Lao- 
qnera — Locomotives — Magnetism — Metal-working — Modelling' — Pho- 
tography — Pyrotechny— Railways — Soldera — Steant-Engine — Tele- 
graphy — Taxidermy — Varnishes — Waterproofing — and MiaDellaneous 
Toola, Instmmenta, Machines, and Proceases connected with the 
Chemical and Mechanical Arta, By William E. Axoit, M.B.S.L. 



Harrison's Mechanic's Tool- Book. 

U tUiutiationa. I2ma Cloth. ll.BO. 

UECHAinca' Tool Book, with Practical Rules and Si^lgeationa, for the 

use of Machinists, Iron Workers, and others. By W. B. Harrisok. 



Randall's Quartz Operator's Hand-Book. 

i3ii)o. Cloth. t2 oa 
QtiARTS Operator's HAyn-BooE. By P. M. Bamdall. Hew 
edition, Revised and Enlarged. Fully illustrated. 
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Joynson on Machine Gearing. 

Sto. Cloth. S2.00. 

Thi HKcaAKic's AND Student's Guidb in the deBigning and Con' 

■truotionof General Machine Gearing, as Ecceutrics, Screws, Toothed 

Wheels, etc., andthe Drawing at RecCiliueal and Curved SurfaeM. 

Edited bj Francis H. Joynbon. With 13 folded platea. 



Silversmith's Hand-Book. 

Fourth Edition, lllustmted. 12mu. Cloth. 83.00. 
A Pkactical Uand-Boor rOK Miners, MeCallurgiBts, and Ajwajera. 
B; Jduub SiLVEESHiTU. lilustiated. 



Barnes' Submarine Warfare. 

8vo. Cloth. SB.OO. 
SnBKAKiNR Wakfare, D£FKnsive ami Offensive. DescriptionB 
of the Tarioua forme of Torpedoes, Submarine Batteries and Torpodo 
Boats actually nsed in War. Methods of ignitioa by Maohiueiy, 
Contact Fozec, and Electricity, and a full account ot experiments 
made to determine the Explosive Foice of Gunpowder under Water. 
Alto a discussion of the Offensive Torpedo Byitein, its effect npoa 
Iroo-clad Ship systems, and influence upon future Naval War& Bj 
Lient-^Com. John S. Barnes, U.S.N. With twraty Utbtynqifaia 
plates and many wood-cots. 

Foster's Submarine Blasting. 

4to. Cloth. S3.B0. 
SmiUBim Blastinq, in Boston Harbor, Masaacbosetts — Bemoval of 
Tower and Corwin Rocks. By John G. Fostbb, U. S. Eug. and 
Brt Hajor-General U. S. Army. With seven platw. 



Mo^wbray's Tri-Nitro- Glycerine. 

Sva Cloth. ll^Lnstrated. 93.00. 
Tbi-Nitro-Gltcerimb, hs applied in the Hoosao Tunnel, and to Sub- 
marine Blasting, Torpedoes, Quarrying, etc. 



Williamson on the Barometer. 

4to. Cloth . tlS.OO. 
Ov THx Use nr thb Barometer on Sdrtbts and Rbconmab 
BAnoiB. Part I. — Meteorology in its Couneotion with Hypeometrjr. 
Part n. — Barometric Hypsometry. By R. 8. Williahsom, Bvfc 
Lt.-CoL U. S. A., Major Corps of Engineers. With illustrative table* 
■md fflgrnrlnga. 
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WilliamBon'B Meteorological Tables, 
tto. Flexible CluUi. S3.sa 

PBAOTICAt TABLSS 1M METEOBOLOaT AND HTPSOUBTRT,in OCHUWCki(« 

with the use of the Barometer. By Ckil. R. S. Wiu^jMios, U.8.A. 
Butler's Projectiles and Rifled Oannon. 

tto. S6 FUte^ aoth. «7J)a 

I'ROjBCTiLBS AKD BiFLRD Cannon. a Critical Discoanrai i^ tlia 

Priacipol Systems of Rifling and Projectiles, with Practical Soggett- 

tioni for their Improvemeut. By Capt. John S. Butler, Ordnaace 

Corps, C S. A. 

Benet's ClironoBcope. 

Seoond Edition. Oliutiated. 4to. Cloth. $3.00. 
Elkotko-Ballistio Machutes, and the Schultz Chnmoeoopa. Bj 
U-Col S. T. Bkkbt, Chief of Ordnance U. S. A. 



Michaelis' dn-ouograph, 

4to. miutrsted. Cloth. 93,00: 
The Lz BoiTLXKai Chkomooraph. With three lithographed foldiiig 
plates of illnfltTatioiis. Bj fivL Captain 0. E. Michaelis, Ordmanoa 
Corps, U. S. A. 

Nugent on Optics. 

12ina. Cloth. 11.60. 
Trkatibi oh Optics ; or, Light and Sight, theoretically aod jsneHietSif 
treated; with the application to Fine Art and Indnstrial Poniiits. 
8y E. SvaxBT. With 103 illustrations. 



Peirce's Analytic Mechanics. 

4to. Cloth. (10.00. 
^irsmt or Amalttio Ukchamici. By Benjamih Peisoi, Fr»* 
feasor of Astronomy and Mathematics in Harvard UiuTeruty. 



Craig's Decimal System. 

Square %ao. Limp. SOa 
Wbiohts and Measures. An Acconnt of the Decimal System, with 
Tablps of ConveiBion for Commercial and Suentific Uses. By B. T< 
Ckaio, M.D. 
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Alexander's Dictionary of Weigh.ts and 
Measures. 

Kew EdlHon. Svo. Cloth. SS.sa 
lAnTKBSAi. DioTKHiABT OF WEIGHTS AND Ubasubbs, Ancient and 
Modern, redoced to the standarda of the United States of America. 
By J. H. Alezakder. 

Clliot's European Light- Houses. 

SI EngnvingB and 21 Wood-cntt. 8n>. Clotb. tS.Oa 

SrawcAH LtOHr-HoDBE SrsTRUS. Being a Report of » Tonr of 

^ Inspection made in 1873. By Major Gbo&oe H. Slliot, U. S. 

Eogineert. 

Sweet's Report on Goal. 

WithUapi. 8to. CloUt t&M. 
Spbctai. Riport on Coal. By S. H. Sweet. 



Colbum's Gas Works of London. 

12nla Boaidi. GO cents. 
Gas Wob» or Londok. By Zerah Colburm. 

Walker's Screw Propulsion. 

Sro. Cloth. TS cents. 
Notes ok Scbew Propulsion, ita Rise and History. By Capt. W. H 
Walker, U. 8. Navy. 

Pook on Shipbuilding. 

Svo. Cloth. lUuBtrated. tC.Oa 

Method or Prepabikq the Lines akd DBAuaHTiiro Vessfls 

Fbofbllbd bt Sail or Steam, including a Chapter on Laying-off 

on the Mould-loft Floor. By Samuel M. Pook, Naval Canstrnctor. 

Saeltzer's Acoiistics. 
]2ma Clotb. Se.OO. 
Treatise on Acoustics in connection with Ventilation. By Alex- 
adder Saelteer. 

Eassie on "Wood and its Uses. 

260 IlluEtrationB. 8vo. Cloth. |1.50. 
A HAm>-BOOK roB THE Use of Contractors. Builders, Architects, 
En^^neers, Timber Merchants, etc., with information for dravring up 
Designs and Estimates. 
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Wanklyn's Milk: Analysis. 
12010. CloUu S1.00. 

Sfu^ Analtsib. a Practical Treatise oa the Examinatioa of Milk, 
and its Derivativea, Creaja, Butter, and Cheese. B; J. Alvked 
Wanki.tn,M.R.C.S. 



Bice & Johnson's Differential Functions. 
Paper, 12mQ. 60 cents. 
Ok a Nkw Ubthod of Obtaining thb Diptbrentials or Fono- 
TiONs, with especial reference to tho Newtouian CoDception of Rates 
or Velocitiaa. By J. Misot Rick, Prof, of Mathematics, U. S. Navy, 
and W. WooLSBT Johnson, Prof, of Mathematias, St. John's 
College, Annapolis. 

Coffin's Navigation. 

FUtb Editicat. 12mo. Cloth. S3.00. 

Natiqatioit and Nauticai. Astronomy. Prepared for the nse of 
tha D- S. NaTal Academy. By J. H. C. Copfik, Professor of 
Astronotny, Navigatioa and SurreyiDg ; witii 62 wood-oat illustm- 
tions. 



Olark's Tlieoretical Navigation, 
Sto. Cloth, saoa 

Theoritical Navioatiok and Nautical Astromoht. By Lewis 
Ci-ABK, Lieut. -ComiDsiider, U. 8. Navy. Illustrated vrith 41 wood- 
cuts^ inoluding the Vernier. 



Toner's Dictionary of Glevations. 

Svo. Pap«r, (3.00 Cloth, $3,TB. 
DlCnOKART OT El-ETATIOMS AND ClIUATIO RrQISTEB 09 THX 

United States. Containing, in addition to Elevations, the Latitude, 
. Mean Annual Temperatiu^, and the total Annual Raiu Fall of many 
Localities ; with a brief introduction on the Oi-ographic and Physical 
Feouliarities of North America. By J. U. Tonkk, U.D. 
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RECENT WORKS. 



Faruiiiig'a Water Supply EngineerinK- 

8vo. 650 pages. 180 Illustrations. Gxtra cloth. (a.OO. 

A. PRAcmCAii Tbbatibb ok Water Sdfflt ENOiKEEBnia. BelaUn; lo 

the Hydrology, Hjdrodynftmlcs, and Practical CoDStniction of Water 

Works, in North America. With numeroua Tablea and Dluetrationa. 

By J, T. Fanning, C. E. 

Olarlc's Complete Book of Reference for 

Meclianlcal Engmeering. 

1012 pagea. 8to. Cloth, JT.SO. Half morocco. »10.00. 

A. Hahhai. of Rm-EB, Tables and Data fob Mbchahical EHoinBHBa 

Baa«d on the most recent investigations. By Demlet Kinnear Clark. 

BluBtrated with numerous diagrams. 

Mott's Chemists Manual. 

eSO pages. Svo. Cloth. $3.00. 

A pRAtmCAL Tbkatibb on Chemistkt (Qualitative and Quantitative 

Analysis), Stoichiometry, Blowpipe Analysis, Mineralogy, Asauying, 

Pharmaceutical Preparations, Human Secretions, Specific Gravities, 

Weights and Measures, etc., etc., etc. By Henry A. Mott, Jr., E. M., 

Ph. D. 

Weyranch on Iron and. Steel Constructions. 

12mo. Cloth. $1.00. 

BTBEiraTK AND Calcttlation of Dimensions of Ibok and Steel Con- 

BTBOCTiONS, with reference to the latest experiments. By J. J. Wey- 

rauch. Ph. D., Professor Polytechnic School of Stuttgart, with four 

folding plates. 



Ah Ikteodcction to Chsihcal Qualitativh Analtsib. By F. Boil 
Btein. Third edition, translated by I. J. Osbun. 



r>a-vis and Rae's Hand Book of Electrical 

Diagrams. 

Oblong 8vo. Extra cloth. |9.00. 

Hand Book of Electrical Diagrams and Cohnbctionb. By Charles 

H. Davis and Frank B. Rae, Dlustrated with S3 full page illustrations. 

Second edition. 
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Scribner's Pocket Table Book. 

Tenth Edition, revised. Pocket rorin, Roan, tl.50. 

EHontKER'a, Contractob's and Sdrvbtob'h Pocket Table Book. 

Compriaiug Logaritlmie of NumberB ; Logarithmic Sinea and 1' n. 
gents. Natural Sines and Natural Tangents ; The TraTeree TaMo; 
and a full and complete set of Excavation and Embankment Tabli^i; 
Together with numerous other valuable Tables for Engineers, etc. By 
J. M. Scribner. A. M, 



Scribner's Mecliaiiio'e Companion,. 
Eighteenth Edition, revised. Pocket fonn, full Roan. fl.OO. 
Enginkbb'b asd Hkchanic'b Cohpaniok. CompriBing United States 
Weights and Measures ; Mensuration of Superflcea and Bolide ; 
Tables of Squares and Cubes, Square and Cube Roots ; Circumfer- 
ences Kkd Areas of Circles ; The Mechanical Fovers : Centres of 
Orawtjr, Gravitation of Bodies ; Pendulums, Specific Gravity of 
Bodies, Strength, Weight and Crush of Materials, Water Wheels, 
Hydraulics, Hydroelatics, Statics, Centers of Percussion and Gyja- 
Uon, Friction, Heat; Tables of the Weighte of Metals, Pipes, Scani- 
lings, etc.; Steam and the Steam Engine. By. J. M. Scribner, A. M, 



Schumann's Heating and Ventilation. 

13mo. PullBoan. $1.50. 
Heatthq aitd Ventilatiom, ih thbib Practtical Afpucatioh fob 
THB Uss OS' Ekoinebbs Ajn> ARCHrrscTB ; embracing a series of 
Tables and Formulas for Dimensions of Heating, Flow and Return 
Pipes, for Steam and Hot Water Bikers, Mues, etc., etc. By F. 8cbu< 
mann, C. E. With illustrations. 



A Guide to. the Determination of Bocks. 

12mo. Extra ctoth. (l.SO. 

BBina AH luTitODncnoN to Litholoot. By Edward Jannettaz. 

Traoslaicd from the French by Prof. George W. Plympton, C. B. 

With liliiHtrationB. 
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Shield's Notes on f^ngineering Construction, 

44 Dliutratioii*. 13mo. Cloth. (1.50. 

BKBRACIllfl DlBCnBBIO^S 07 TBB PxiNCIPLEe INTOLVSD AJn> Debokif- 

TI05B OF THE Uatbriai. Hkplotbd. By J. E. Sbielde, C. E. 



Roee's Pattern-Maker's Assistant. 

250 UluBtratioiu. l^ino. aoUi. %2.m. 

E^CBRACisa Lathe Work, Beach Work, Core Work, Bwcep Wort, and i^ 

Practical Gear Conatructioa ; Tbc PreperatioD and use of Tooli ; to- | 

getheT with a large coliection of usefui and valuable Table*. B^ i 
Joehna Roce, H. E., author of " Complete Practical Uachliiiat." 



Bankine's Works. 
A HantiaIi of Applixd HEcaANioe. Numerooa SllaatT^tiona. 

Crown 8vo, doth |S 00 

A Mahvil or CiTTL Enoimeerdio. With numeroiu Tablet and 

Illustrations. Crown 8to, cloth 00 

A HAiniAi. OF Hachihbbt akd Hillwobx. With nearly 300 

woodcntB. Crown 8vo, clotli 5 00 

A Hakdai. or THE Steak Ehqisb abd othbb PKom Hotbbb. 

With Diagram, Tables, and illustrations. Crown Svo, clotli . . S 00 

UflETDi. BDI.BH Aim Tables fok ARCHrrBCTB, Boildebs, Edgi- 

KXERS, BuBVEiOBB, sTO. Crown 8to. cloth 8 60 

A Uechakical TssT-Book ; or iotrodnciion to the Stndj of Ue- 
chsnics. Bf Profeisor Rankine and E. P. Bamber, 0. E. 
Crown Svo, cloth 8 SO 
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